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Amateur Flower Growing in North Dakot: 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grewer] 


[{ This article by Mrs. Heath is one of great value to 
who find themselves, as she did, located on the 

bleak prairies of our western states. People of the 
east who have not traveled over the western prairies 
do not understand the difficulties to be encountered 
in growing flowers under the conditions which Mrs. 
Heath has met and which she has overcome to an 
extent which is unusual. We hope to print additional 
articles from Mrs. Heath which will be equally help- 
ful to flower growers in our prairie states.—EpDITor ] 


Like many others, many years ago 
I left my girlhood home which was 
surrounded by verdant hills dotted 
with patches of dark green Evergreens 
intermingled with the softness of the 
white birch, the 
dark reddish of 
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of eventually making our new home 
and surroundings as beautiful as the 
old. I was fortunate in securing a 
few tiny roots of Sweet Mary and 
Live-for-ever from a neighbor’s garden 
—the only one within miles of my 
home and containing these two kind 
of plants only, and my garden was 
started. For many years, I have been 
adding, trying out, working under all 
sorts of difficulties, and now have as a 
reward, home grounds that are a 


plants by their right names. I also 
soon discovered that ouy soil, climate 
and everything were somewhat differ- 
ent, that our rainfall was less and 
often insufficient so that ! had to carry 
water from a well many rods away. 
Instead of making flower beds to drain 
off surplus water, we muist build them 
so as to receive and hold moisture, and 
I soon learned to use wash and other 
waste water to good adwantage. The 
first shrubs planted were the old-fash- 

ioned Lilacs, and 





the oak and 
many other col- 
ors and forms 
which stretched 
away into misty 
valleys and were 
lost in the clouds 
or blue sky. A 
sparkling stream 
flowed through 
deep rocky cliffs 
or mossy banks 
where grew 
many of the 
choicest wild 
shrubs and flow- 
ers. There were 
many old home 
gardens bright 
with Evergreens, 
shrubs and flow- 
ers,— and then— 
the change—to 
find myself the 
wife of a pioneer 
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whose home was 
on a broad, track- 
less, treeless 
prairie, covered 
only by waving grass that stretched 
away to the horizon in every direction. 
No plow or spade had ever disturbed 
the soil. I was appalled by its vast- 
ness, its loneliness and its solitude, 
and my heart grew sick and longed 
for the old familiar scenes. 

But pioneers cannot turn back. 
While my husband was busy turnin 
over the virgin sod for future fields, 
busied myself with the herculean task 


View of west half of front yard in winter, looking out from Mrs. Heath’s home 


pleasure to possess and which I am not 
ashamed to compare with the old 
scenes, or to have any garden enthusi- 
ast visit. 

At first, I knew flowers only by their 
common names and would search cata- 
logues for some desired plant, but 
could not find it, although it was there 
under its rightful name, the “nick- 
name” not being given. veh | painful 
experience, I gradually learned to know 
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oh how long it 
seemed waiting 
for the first blos- 
soms, and what 
a treat they 
were, the first 
bleoming shrubs 
fon miles and 
miiles around. 

; they in- 
crwased in size 
amd numbers, 
aru with the ad- 
vent of the newer 
kinds, these old 
faithful pioneer 
Lilacs are now 
used for hedge 
purposes, the 
newer varieties 
now having the 
favored posi- 
tiwns. 

Our soil had a 
s:iperabundance 
of alkali and 
needed improv- 
img greatly. So 
all leaves, grass, 
wood ashes, gar- 
bage and other waste matter of every 
description were saved and buried or 
piled in heaps and finally worked into 
the soil, giving it a natural woodland 
composition as nearly as possible. 
Many visitors observing the richness 
and mellowness of thiis soii, seem in- 
clined to largely attribute my success 
to a naturally favorable location, and 
do not realize that it has taken me 
many years to bring this soil up to its 
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present condition. Having no means of 
knowing what would withstand this 
soil, climate and other. conditions, I 
was simply compelled to test out every- 
thing that I desired, not only once, but 
many times and in different manner 
and exposures, and have found that by 
proper arrangement, cultivation and 
care, a great many more varieties may 
be successfully grown here than is 
generally supposed. By group plant- 
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hardiest, I have succeeded in establish- 
ing about a dozen unnamed varieties, 
giving me quite a range of forms and 
color, ample for the ordinary Rose 
lover. My choicest ones are the Sweet 
Briar for its delightfully fragrant foli- 
age and Blanc de Coubret Rugosa for 
its pure white semi-double free-bloom- 
ing qualities. 

Other shrubs which have proven de- 
pendable with me are Mountain Ash, 
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wants and positions, the foregoing 
making ample for both variety and 
display and sufficient to keep the ordi- 
nary house-wife, farmer or business 
man pleasantly occupied during every 
spare moment. The Oriental and Ice- 
land Poppies, when once established, 
furnish gorgeous blooms. Our com- 
paratively dry climate seems to suit 
most Irises. The most robust and 
vigorous Peonies are all worth while, 
especially the early Offficinalis. 














A general view of Mrs. Heath’s home and grounds in late fall after the deciduous trees had shed their leaves 


ing, so that the hardier shrubs will 
protect the tender ones, and the entire 
grounds surrounded by a good wind- 
break, a place is afforded for the shade- 
loving things and many nooks and 
corners can be had for the dainty things 
that otherwise could not exist. In 
these shady nooks I now have growing 
as sweetly and daintily as in their na- 
tive haunts the Hepaticas, Trilliums in 
several varieties, Anemonella Thalic- 
troides, Polemonium Reptans, Mitellas, 
Dicentra Cucullaria, Sanguinaria Can- 
adensis, Phlox Divaricata in different 
colors, Claytonias, Erythroniums, Wood 
Violets, several varieties of Ferns and 
other woodland treasures. 





Mrs. Heath with a little guest among the 
shrubbery at her home in North Dakota 
In Roses, aside from the Cinnamon, 
Sweet Briar, Persian Yellow and thie 
Rugosas, which are considered the 


Caraganas Mycrophulla, Fructescens 
and Aborescens, Buckthorn, Buffalo 
Berry, Russian Olive, Ribes, Prunus 














Note bird 


A rockery on Mrs. Heath’s grounds. 
bath on top of cement blocks 


Tribola, Elders, Sumacs, Tamarix, 
many of the Spireas, Viburnums, Phila- 
delphus and the later ‘named Lilacs. 
In sheltered positions, and with extra 
care, others may be added. As to 
Evergreens, the amateur may spend 
much money with little results, and 
the planting of specimen trees shipped 
in is almost a sure failure. 

Perennials furnish the largest list of 
flowers, and at the top of this class I 
put Pyrethrum Hybricium, the foliage 
of which is beautiful throughout the 
season, and the wiry stems do not 
mind thestrong winds. Next come the 
Nove Angliz Asters and Aquilegias, 
then the Delphiniums, Dicentra Specta- 
bilis, Campanulas, Saponaria, Officina- 
lis, Lythrum Roseum, Euphorbia Cy- 
prissus, Funkias and Hemerocallis, 
Gaillardias, Gypsophila, Heliopsis, 
Heucheras, Lychnis, Platycodon, Li- 
num Perenne, Polemoniums, Trade- 
scantia; Phlox Divaricata, Paniculata 
and Suffruticosa ; Veronicas, Rubekias, 
Achilleas, Dianthus, Hollyhocks and 
Aegopodiums, and many others may be 
successfully grown after learning their 





Gladioli and Dahlias need protec- 
tion from the winds, full sun and 
plenty of water. The little Scilla 
Sibirica is my harbinger of spring 
and multiplies quite rapidly with 
proper care. In Lilliums, the suc- 
cessful growers are Tiger, Tenuifol- 
ium, Philadelphicum and Elegans, 
all others not proving hardy with 
me. All Tulips do well, if not better, 
than in localities where rainfall is 
greater. Lilies of the Valley must 
not be forgotten. 

Many native wild flowers and 
some Cacti, sufficient to make a 
magnificent rockery for full sun, 
may be had, and by searching a 
large area of country, which can 
now be easily done by auto, an at- 
tractive collection of wild flowers for 
bedding purposes may also be had. 
To all of the foregoing, many beautiful 
annuals may be added. 

To register all successes and their 
special care would require a book: To 
record all my attempts resulting in 
failures would require a still larger 
book. My location near Grand Forks 
represents average conditions for the 
Dakotas, although there are a few 
localities more favorable and a con- 
siderable territory less favorable. Con- 
sidering the fact that the deer, buffalo, 
coyote and Indian roamed unmolested 
over this country only fifty years ago, 
we Pioneer Amateurs, who have kept 
the faith and fought the fight, wish 
our Floral Friends to the East, South 
and West to know that courage and 
continuous watchfulness and attention 
to small details and surroundings, will 
establish beautiful homes even in a 




















art of rockers, before the 


Summer house and 
bird bath had been: added 


country once included as a part of 

the “‘ Great American Desert.” We now 

have up-to-date and progressive Agri- 
(Continued on page 210) 
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(Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


The Diary of a 
Gladiolus Test Plot 


May 10th—Well, at last 
I’m ready to be planted and 
glad enough for when it is 
done maybe I'll have a little 
rest for awhile. My Master 
is an expert farmer and 
grows fine crops, but I sur- 

rised him when he came 

ere a few years ago, for 
I’m a clay soil and he was accustomed 
to the mellow gravelly loam of the old 
homestead, a well cultivated farm that 
has been in the family more than one 
hundred years. Not only am la clay 
soil but I’m a part of the race track of 
the old Fair Grounds and I thought 
that I was proof against a plow. 

My Mistress thought she knew a lot 
about growing flowers, especially 
Gladioli, and I surprised her, too, by 
not allowing her Gladiolus seed to 
grow. I thought I had settled them 
both and that if they wanted to grow 
flowers they would go back to the 
farm instead of trying it in town. 

Well, my Master is one of those 
quiet, conservative, but determined 
men who don’t say much but do a lot 
of thinking, and my Mistress is one of 
the kind that never gives up anything 
once undertaken, and I soon learned 
that the joke was on me, for my Master 
gave me a series of chiropractic treat- 
ments that took my nerve and courage 
right away, and when he wasn’t treat- 
ing me, she sandwiched in a course of 
a culture exercises that at least 
eft me in fine form. 

In my early daysI was a part of a 
farm and took an active part in the 
production of farm crops, then when 
the Fair came my way, although I was 
still somewhat interested in Grange 
work, I became much taken up with 
the excitements of the Turf and helped 
many a fine horse win the ribbons. 
After the Fair left me I lived an easy 
idle life producing Bluetts and Field 
Daises in great quantity which brought 
me many pretty visitors and their 
praise filled me with vanity. 

Then came the great world war and 
I shuddered at the prospect of real 
effort involved in becoming a war- 
garden, but although my Master raised 
quantities of grain and other food- 
stuffs at the farm, he was determined 
that I should be no slacker, and so it 
was at that time that he commenced 
the treatment for soil development. It 
has had a strange effect upon me, 
changing my disposition entirely. Not 
only is my soil mellow but a complete 
— of diet has chirked me up 
wonderfully, while the Skinner Irriga- 
tion outfit has given me _ back-bone, 
in more than one sense of the word, 
and regulated my nervous system so 
that I have more pep than I’ve had for 


? Ma TT Th have begun the pl 
ay 11— ave e plant- 
ing. My, oh, but it’s aslow job! I 


thought of course they would have it 
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finished in one day, and I 
believe they would if my 
Master could have had his 
way, for he works right 
along in .a_ businesslike 
fashion; putting in the 
marker then the bulbs and 
going on quickly to the 
next variety. Hecan make 
time count for something 
when he works. 

Well, they haven’t gar- 
dened together for more than thirty 
years without learning each other’s 
ways and how to manage each other. 
So, in the first place, my Master pre- 
pared the entire field, then set the 
posts that were to support the irriga- 
tion pipe which was to be in the center 
of the test plot. He marked out the 
drills for the varieties for trial, then 
oat mentioned that perhaps it 
would be a saving of time if she would 
plant them while he planted bulblets 
on the other side of the pipe, for he 
especially wished to try a few bulb- 
lets under irrigation. There was an 
instant flash of understanding in her 
eyes for she fully intended to do the 
planting of the trial bulbs, every one 
of them, but of course it was kind and 
polite in him to speak of it in that way. 
Then he planted the bulblets and nearly 
the whole field while she planted one- 
half of the trial plot. But how she fussed 
with them ; looking each one over and 
acting, for 2ll the world, as if she might 
be rehearsing all the nice things the 
originators had said about them, and, 
nage adding “with my blessing” as 
= placed each one lovingly in the 
soil. 

I never felt so abashed as when'she 
planted her Gladiolus seed, for I re- 
membered my brazen stubbornness in 
preventing them from growing two 
seasons in succession, and at a time 
when it was impossible for her to give 
them close attention. This time she 
planted them in a double row directly 
under the irrigation pipe, and by the 
reverent manner in which she dia it, 
one might think she was planting 
hearts. There must be something a 
proaching the divine about such to 4 
for since I have become interested, even 
I am lifted above the petty, sordid 
things of life, and keener feel the 
heart-throb of the universe as guided 
by the Master’s hand. 

In covering those seeds she slighted 
me for, instead of using my scil alone, 
she mixed with it a fine soft leaf 
mold through which the tender shoots 
could grow easily. Of course I feel 
the slight but know that I deserve it. 

May 12th—Everything planted. Now 


for a nap. 
June lst—Have a heart! Have a 
heart! QC, my Master! Have a heart! 


June 10th—Such a strenuous life! No 
sooner had I settled myself for a nap 
and the tiny green weeds started into 
growth, than my Master went over my 
soil with a tool that threw every weed 
out to die. It fairly wrenched my heart- 
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strings, but the bulbs which are all 
growing nicely d)) not seem to mind 
such treatment. In fact they seem to 
revel in it. 

June 20th—Nothing to relate except- 
ing that my Master is giving me treat- 
ment every few days, alternately 
leveling and ridging up the soil of the 
rows of Gladioli. 1 notice that he does 
it gently, not piling the soil so high that 
it fairly buries thi:m, but ridging a little 
higher each time as they grow. They 
have made good growth and are so 
high now that I think he will not go 
over them with that terrible sharp- 
toothed weeder again, but he still uses 
the garden rake crosswise the rows of 
bulblets. 

July lst—O, joy! There are flower 
buds in the plot, and the seed has made 
wonderful growth. 

July 7th—Maiden Blush, one of the 
beautiful Primulinus Hybrids is in 
bloom. A most exquisite flower of 
-_ pink with dainty throat markings. 

lanted May 11th, first biorwm wide 
open today. Fiity-seven davs. Makes 
me think of pickles. 

July 13th—Prince of Wales showing 
its first beauty today. 

July 14th—Getting exciting here now 
with so many in the contest for early 
blooming. Herw’s Orange Brilliant, a 
very bright small flower of the Primu- 
linus type. Especially attractive. Jo. 
101 is open. Color blue, dark at edges, 
lighter at center with maroon blotch. 
A good sized flower and straight spike. 
Another flower, unknown to us, but of 
large size. A reddish pink with butter- 
fly blotches. 

July 15th—Two notables in bloom 
today. Marie Kunderd first, and I 
noticed that my Mistress hastened to 
jot down in her field book, July 15, 
Marie Kunderd in bloom. As beautiful 
and sweet as the one for whom named. 

The other flower today is Wilbrink 
and it’s all right. 

July 16th—A quiet day. 

July 17th—WMlyrtle burst into bloom, 
with one flower open on each of several 
spikes. Another, unnamed, but of 
much interest to my Mistress because 
it is one of her seedlings, a Prim 
Hybrid of dazzling scarlet in solid self 
color, the result of a cross of Liebes- 
feuer and a Prim Hybrid. 

July 18th—CGold is open. A finely 
shaped bloom of good size and good 
spike. Yellow with a faint touch of 
color in the throat, which does not 
detract from its beauty. A new seed- 
ling open, beautifully ruffled. Color, 
shape and size very similar to Europa. 
Would there were a thousand like it 
instead of just one. 

July 19th—Some good ruffled yellow 
seedlings. Meciium size but very pretty. 
Regular gems. 

July 20th—Early Sunrise, and a suit- 
able name. Large, brilliant flower 
with fine spike. 

July 2lst—E-arly Snowflake open. A 
fine large flower. Snowy in color but 
not flaked. 

July 22nd—.Vrs. J. K. Armsby, a very 
large flower. _ 

July 24th— White Wonder. Very good 
indeed. All that its name implies. 

[Continued on page 205) 
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“* He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires a 
greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by the 
repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER. 





A Plea for Our Bird Friends 


Why should not the area covered by every city and 
town in the United States be a bird-haven? The answer 
probably is that the people who can’t see as far as the end 
of their noses fear for their cherry crops. Let these people 
plant a “Governor Wood” for the birds and harvest their 
other cherries in comparative peace. And anyway, the loss 
is not great. I and the others get most of the small fruits, 
and the birds are welcome to what they can beat me to. 

But let us have the corporation bird-havens. The state 
legislatures can establish the havens, make bird killing in 
the city limits a misdemeanor and make local authority re- 
sponsible for enforcement, in addition to game wardens 
and similar officials, with rewards for good citizens, including 
peace officers, who report misdemeanants. 

Saving the birds, increasing their numbers, is about the 
most important single duty that confronts humanity today. 
Almost everybody knows that birds are absolutely neces- 
sary, but “there are plenty of birds—they don’t seem to be 
decreasing—anyway they’ll last my time.” 

By all means let every boy learn to shoot a rifle. Organ- 
ize clubs for him. Use ingenuity in furnishing him targets. 
Egg him on to the sparrows: But train him to be merciful 
to the bird friends. 

Birds are indispensable, and if they decline in numbers, 
they will gradually reach a point when their paucity of 
numbers will mean ruin to farmers and disgust to every- 
body. I’m down on bugs and caterpillars and so are birds, and 
I’m willing to compromise with the latter on small fruits 
for their promise to pay inbugs. Asa small boy I murdered 
birds. I killed my last with a pistol in 1967, to my great 
regret, but it was “such a little one” I didn’t think I could 
hit it. It’s all right to kill in open season according to law, 
but song and insectivorous birds should be protected even 
if we ruffians did kill them in our youth. There is a beau- 
tiful little cock quail in the open field in front of my house 
in the city limits. November Ist he will be dead at 6 a. m., 
because some idiot will get up so as to kill him at that hour. 
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Now if game birds are friendly enough or foxy enough to 
come close to the haunts of man and make a bid for his 
protection, mankind should be decent enough to extend 
common hospitality. It isn’t polite to kill a guest. 

Up in my old state of Wisconsin the law forbids killing 
ducks and gwese in open water. These wise birds feed 
close in shore in darkness and before he of the potmetal 
gun can see to shoot they make a long dive to open water 
and make faces at the hunters. All birds will see the point. 
They will not all come into the towns, because they would 
have to fight ach other too hard, and many birds will take 
a chance for tthe sake of peace; but think of boys with air 
guns and 22 cal. rifles killing Mocking birds and Cardinals 
and Brown Thrashers and Catbirds and Robins and Wood 
Larks and the like, just for fun! It is “the blunder that 
beats a crime.” 

And making corporation limits real bird harbors, the 
mere enforcing of laws for the protection of people in large 
groups by preventing the firing of deadly weapons through 
making such firing at birds or otherwise a misdemeanor, 
with a stiff fine for the culprit, and a reward to the public- 
spirited citizen who reports the offender, would solve the 
bird problem permanently. I don’t believe in regulating 
everybody and everything. Blue laws be blued! But here 
is a chance where the stiffening of existing laws by 
simply recognizing their direct application to the birds will 
help everybody and hurt no one. 

J. A. COLE 





“Not True to Name” 


The article in our Wayside Ramblings Department this 
month entitled, ““Who is the Guilty Party,” and signed 
“ Nurseryman,” brings up a thought which is worthy of care- 
ful consideration. 

That the average purchaser of flower stocks is extremely 
careless in his handling of same there is no doubt, and even 
those who may be careful and accurate in other work, are, 
in fact, sometimes careless and negligent about floral 
plantings. Then, too, there are many chances for honest 
errors, and it is quite unfair to accuse the nurseryman, the 
seedsman, and the grower of flower stocks, of all the 
irregularities which may be found. It is well that the 
purchaser be sure that he has made no error himself before 
making complaints. Few people, indeed, are really accurate, 
and amateur growers of flowers especially are, on the 
average, far from accurate. Therefore, why accuse a man 
who makes a business of work of this kind, of irregular 
practice, carelessness, or worse, when there is a large 
chance for error right at home ? 





The Housing Problem 


House rent in the large towns and cities is going up; 
at the same time there are thousands of houses in the 
country going to ruin for lack of tenants. Rents in the 
country are nominal—commonly less than five per cent on 
valuation ; in the city they generally are gauged only by the 
avarice of the owner. 

That is a fair statement of the situation as it exists 
today.’ The unbalanced situation is not a new one, nor is 
it wholly the result of the Great War or war time condi- 
tions. While perhaps worse now than ever before, the 
same influences have been at work for many years, and 
have resulted in a steady flow of people from the country 
to the towns and cities. The reason for this flow has been 
discussed so fully that it need not be commented on here. 
But the remedies for the situation, that is, the factors which 
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will result in a balancing up of things, have not been dis- 
covered to date. — 

While necessity will compel many people to abandon the 
city and go into the country where at least a livelihood can 
be gained, it is a sad commentary on our boasted twentieth 
century civilization that the city, with its fancied advan- 
tages, outweighs in the minds of people in general the real 
advantages and opportunities of the country. People forced 
into the country by necessity will not long remain there. 
If the trend countryward is to be permanent, and the 
country and urban population are to become balanced, it 
must be by a process of education. 

Even those wh» claim to be well educated, and who 
should understand the philosophy of life, and the purpose 
for which the human race is in existence on earth, are able 
for the most part to see only the apparent advantages of 
city life, and cannot see the uplifting and developing ad- 
vantages of life in the open country. 

Again we say that this is a question of education, and 
that the housing problem rests not on furnishing more 
houses for people in the city, but on educating people in 
such a way that they will not demand a residence in the 
city, but will be better satisfied with locating outside. 

MADISON COOPER 





Specialization and the Individual 


Willis G. Booth’s article on page 198, entitled “Birds, 
and the Enjoyment of the Commonplace,” has some very 
good thoughts in it, and it brings to mind several ideas 
worthy of very serious consideration. 

Booth calls attention to the possibilities of getting 
pleasure out of knowing the birds better, but we dislike 
that word “pleasure.” It means nothing to us. Satisfaction 
might be a better word, but, anyway, what people get out 
of life in the way of satisfaction is not pleasure, as it is 
ordinarily understood. All that is worth while in life is 
represented by the word “action” or activity, and any 
activity which leads to a development of our faculties and our 
individuality is, or ought to be, a satisfaction ; and perhaps 
some might call it a pleasure, but, as before stated, we dis- 





Delphiniums in Newfoundland 





iums this summer. 
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like to see the word “pleasure” used in this connection. 

The ability to understand Nature’s laws, and the ability 
to associate understandingly with the works of Nature, 
comes from the right sort of education. Do children get 
this sort of education in our common schools today? We 
answer promptly, they do not. Ami the question immedi- 
ately arises, why? Ask our educators. They cannot tell 
you, but it is worth while toask thera. Most educators who 
attempt to teach the young, know little themselves except 
in their special line, and their specialty is so far from 
Nature that they have little or no sympathy or interest for 
the works of Nature. 

Education of the right kind is sadly lacking in this age 
of specialties. We hear it repeated that one must specialize 
to make a success. We say, without hesitation, that he 
who specializes educates himself to be a learned fool. We 
need less specializing and more diversification to teach the 
lessons of life, and make the American virile as he once was. 

MADISON COOPER 


Florists Should Do Floral Missionary Work 


The article reprinted from Florists’ Exchange on page 214, 
by James R. Pitcher, is a suggestion from a man of mature 
years and experience in floricultwre and is much in line 
with two editorials in our September issue. There is no 
doubt but that many florists are standing in their own light 
by selling flowers which are low in price at wholesale, at 
unreasonably high retail prices. They could gain much 
more by popularizing flowers through low prices, and 
though there may be little or no profit in selling the cheaper 
flowers, yet the salutary influence on the future of the 
flower selling business would be very great, as those who 
buy the cheap flowers would, many of them, develop into 
larger customers. The great advertising campaign being 
waged by the Society of American Florists and their slogan 
“Say it With Flowers” could, in our opinion, easily be ex- 
tended to the promoting of a little missionary work on the 
part of the florists themselves, looking toward the intro- 
duction of low priced flowers to those who are unable or 
unwilling to buy at the higher prices. 





However, the that one would suppose the sheep in 





[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


I read with interest Mr. Charles F. 
Barber’s article, “The Stately and 
Regal Delphinium,” appearing in your 
July issue. I have just returned from 
a tour of Newfoundland, and anyone 
who has been there will agree with me 
that it is the last place one would ex- 
pect to see the finest of Delphiniums 
growing wild, but such is the case. 

My first notice of them was in the 
cultivated flower beds of Bowring Park, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland, a well-kept 
natural park and a show place fit for 
any community. An American gentle- 
man and his wife, to whom I showed 
them, could hardly believe at first that 
they were real Delphiniums, as the 
flowers were larger than a had 
seen in the United States. e spikes, 


which were quite long and larger than 
any I have heretofore seen in cultivated 
flower beds in this country, were cov- 
ered with different shades of blue on 
different plants. In the flower beds of 
the National Military Home at Dayton, 
Ohio, were some very fine Delphin- 


Bowring Park plants surpassed them. 

In discussing Delphiniums with New- 
foundianders they told me that they 
grew wild there. A few days later the 
gentleman and his wife, referred to 
above, and I left St. John’s together on 
a tour of the south coast of Newfound- 
land. At a little village on the south 
coast we again saw groups of Delphin- 
iums, apparently growing wild. These 
had massive spikes of flowers in full 
bloom, deep blue being the predomi- 
nating color. We were told that these 
plants were wild, and then remarked 
that flower lovers back home would 
certainly go into ecstasies could they 
behold them. Right there we also 
learned something from our own ob- 
servation. Sheep will not eat the Del- 
phinium, but will eat the grass and 
weeds around it, leaving the Delphin- 
ium untouched. Up in that country 
the villagers fence in their yards and 
gardens and sheep are permitted to 
roam at will over the rocky hills and 
along the narrow roads and pathways, 
eking out an existence on the scant 
grass growing between the rocks so 


self-preservation would have to eat the 
Delphinium, but no. 

The winters in Newfoundland are 
very severe, and the weather during 
my recent visit was none to warm. 
Peonies were just blooming in Bowring 
Park, and it was the first week in Au- 


_The following was copied from a 
sign in Bowring Park : 
= The flowers of ov 
ow arow 
Are yours ip aamire 
in 5 
To the eyes of us all 


Let their beauty give feast, 
So please do —_ pluck them 


> plea 
reo R. H. W. 


We are in receipt of a photograph of 
a peculiarly divided spike of Gladiolus 
Evelyn Kirtland. This comes to us 
from Fred W. po Lansing, 
Mich. It has three distinct flower 
spikes, all about the same length, 
branching from the main spike at the 
same place. It is an unusual freak. 
Kirtland is quite subject to branching 
flower a, but this one beats any 
that we have had reported heretofore. 
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RAMBLINGS 





OLD AND NEWJIRISES 


I trust that I may comment on Mr. Edward 
Auten’s views concerning my supposed atti- 
tude toward the old varieties of Irises. I 
must say that Mr. Auten is decidedly mis- 
taken if he thinks that I would discard any 
plant because it is an old variety. The fact 
is, I favor the retention of any variety until 
there is no doubt that it is superseded by 
something superior. No matter if it has 
been in existence since the dawn of Creation. 
Away with some of the so-called improve- 
ments that would rob some variety of the 
laurels won in helping to cheer the hearts of 
millions of souls that have come and gone 
and have helped make the world a better 
place to live in. No matter how common 
an Iris is, if it is beautiful it will hold a place 
of honor in my collection. But the march 
of progress must not be stopped and the 
popularizing of the Iris cannot be accom- 
plished with varieties that are common in 
color or do not possess charm. My master 
lists of Irises contain the following old 
varieties of Irises: Amas, Kochii, Flaves- 
cens, Florentina Alba, Aurea, Khedive, Othello, 
and Madame Chereau, and the following that 
are not so old: Pallida Dalmatica, May 
Queen, Violacea Grandiflora. A few more 
varieties would be in this list if I knew the 
date they were introduced. All these varie- 
ties have been retained because they at least 
hold their own against some newcomers or 
because they have no competition in their 
color or season. I do not know the old Iris, 
Idion, but I trust it is fine enough to be 
retained so that the list of really beautiful 
and distinct Irises can be increased by at 
least one more. Mr. Auten’s indictment of 
many of the new Irises does its bit to help 
me in trying to rid gardens of trashy varie- 
ties that have no excuse for being. I note 
that Mr. Auten does not care what I will do 
to his brother, B. C. Auten, of Missouri.’ I 
cannot agree with “B.C.” that the Iris Gazelle 
is more beautiful than Madame Chereau. In 
my opinion it is not as beautiful. Last, but 
not least, I never will agree with “B. C.” in 
the statement he made several years ago: 
“The American people do not especially 
love the Iris.” I have the evidence that they 
do, or are fast learning to bestow some of 
their affection upon the favored flower of 
the ages. 

H. W. GROSCHNER 


PERENNIAL PHLOX 

In reference to care of Perennial Phlox, 
Page 175 of the September issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER : 

It is natural that the Perennial Phlox will 
grow to more perfection in the country than 
in the city; to be successful with them in 
the city limits, they need more care, 

First—Select only best, strong-growing 
varieties. 

Second—Phlox want the full sun. 

Third—A very rich, well manured soil is 
needed. 


Keep ground well loosened, and, most 
ee: don’t a to apply plenty of 
water during dry weath 

Transplant every reoeeerl year. 

FRANK KOEHLER 


ORIGIN OF Pa ae 

SUNSET AND MYSTERY 
It is my understanding that the variety 

Sunset is identical with Bernice, and that the 

variety Mystery is identical with Master Weitze, 

evidently a case of different names for the 


same varieties. 
“INTERESTED ” 


ASTER STEM ROT 


This is probably the dark discoloration 
that comes at the ground line and attacks 
the tissues that carry the sap up the stem. 
It is a fungus or bacteria called Fusarium. 

In my greenhouse it attacked Asters, 
Snapdragons and Sweet Peas last autumn. I 
controlled it almost completely by soaking 
the ground this year, before planting, with 
one gallon of Formaldehyde in thirty gallons 
of water to one hundred square feet. Let 
soil dry out for a week after. This is too 
expensive for outdoor use. 

Outdoors its control seems impossible, as 
I brought some soil from a lot that had not 
been cultivated for twelve years, and it was 
badly infected. 

Vick’s wonderful red Aster, named Heart 
of France, seems to be almost immune to it. 
This year I lost only five out of one hundred 
of this variety outdoors. _All other varieties 
were 90% to 100% loss. 

Aphides or root lice will sometimes give 
the Aster a weakened constitution that has 
similar results to above. 


FRANK W. CAMPBELL, (Michigan) 





STORES VERSUS GROWERS 


Mr. Kleckner’s article in the July issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER, is quite interesting; 
but he seems to fail to see the growers’ side 
of the question. My experience has been 
that the retail stores are not always fair to 
the local growers, as many times they send 
away for flowers when they can be bought 
at home at fair prices. I refer, of course, to 
field grown varieties of good quality. 

In any case, where stores cannot handle 
the local crop of desirable flowers, I fail to 
see that they have any good reason to com- 
plain if the growers sell their crop for what 
they can get, house to house trade if neces- 
sary. Growers must sell their crop at once, 
as they have no means of keeping blooms, 
and no one should expect any grower to lose 
the result of a season’s hard work and 


expense. 

Personally, I would prefer to sell direct to 
the stores, but their refusal to buy does not 
stop me from disposing of my crop elsewhere, 
let it be understood the stores having the 
first chance to buy. 


L. Ray STARKWEATHER 





NAMING GLADIOLI 


One often wonders what determines the 
name of a new variety. Last year I bought 
a few bulbs of Limburg Stirum, and I failed 
to understand what the name stood for. 
Today I was turning over the leaves of the 
Sydney Bulletin when my eye caught the 
following : 

“The coming of Count Limburg Stirum, 
formerly Governor- General of the Dutch 
East Indies * * 

Set me thinking ‘aie there was any 
connection between the two. 

SMILAX 


WHO IS THE GUILTY PARTY? 


Purchasers of flower stocks who claim 
errors in labeling may be very largely to 
blame for the mixing. I have sent out stock 
true to name, properly labeled, and which in 
my own fields has come true to name, and 
have had repeated claims made by pur- 
chasers that the stock was untrue. Pur- 
chasers seem quite prone to put all the 
blame on the seller and take no responsibility 
themselves. Apparently there is just as 
mich chance for error on the part of the 
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purchaser as on the part of the grower. In 
fact, more, as many of the purchasers are 
unskilled in properly labeling, and are nat- 
urally more careless than those who do this 
work as a part of their regular duties and as 
a business. 

Would it not be well to caution purchasers 
through your columns that they should be 
reasonably sure that they are not in error 
themselves, before claimig irregularities on 
the part of the grower ? 

NURSERYMAN 


FAVORITE IRISES 


I should like to endorse, very heartily, Mr. 
J. Marion Shull’s plan for the honor roll of 
50 best Irises. It seems to me that varieties 
being admitted by the vote of the Iris Society, 
something in the manner of election to the 
Royal Academy, is the best plan I have seen 
suggested. 

In “A Re-action on Caterina,” also in the 
August FLOWER GROWER, Mr. Auten, Jr., 
also has my commendation. I have a 
Caterina ; it does not bloom ; I do not care in 
the least whether it ever does or not, in fact, 
I am beginning to hope it never will! 

After all, taste enters so much into the 
selection of favorite Irises that a definite 
decision in regard to a variety is difficult. 
And as to taste, I am not certain as to the 
quality of anyone’s save my own—and each 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER makes me 
more certain that, in this, I am very much 
like everyone else! 

W. D. I. ARNOLD 


BEARDED IRISES IN CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Horace Keesling suggests that rhizomes 
of Bearded Irises do not need a dormant 
season, and a baking, to insure bloom the 
next season. Unless California conditions 
are different, Mr. Keesling’s observations are 
at variance with those of other close observers. 
With me the Bearded Irises bloom more 
freely if their rhizomes have a chance to 
dry out, and I have observed a number of 
times that following a hot, dry season, the 
next year my Irises give an astonishing 
profusion of bloom. 

H. W. GROSCHNER, (Ohio) 





GLADIOLUS—SUNSET AND MENTOR 


Referring to a recent note in TRE FLOWER 
GROWER : 

B. Hammond Tracy put out a variety Sunset, 
originator unknown, which is distinct from 
the Sunset which is being sent out by Richard 
Diener. Mentor was originated by Vilmorin- 
Andrieux, of Paris, France. 

Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 





The American Rose Society 








The following Rose has been offered for 
registration and passed upon by the Regis- 
tration Committee: 

Name— ‘ta Wright Walcott. 

Class—H. T. 

Purestoas of ftkcen Ebest from Richmond & Ophelia. 


Habit a ‘plant—Vigorous. Upright. 
Character of foltage—Dark green, no black spots. 
Freedom of growth and hardiness—Grows free, 
hardiness not tested. 
Flower—Full. 
Color—Two shades pink, outer petals deep pink, 
inner light. 
Form—Outer petals reflexin, 
Fragrance and bud—Very event: good bud. 
Petalage—45 to 56. 
Freedom of bloom and lasting quality—Very free, 
eeper, good winter Rose. 
Offered for registration by Robert T. McGorum. 


If no objection to such registration is filed 
with the Secretary of the Society within 
three weeks after this publication, the regis- 
tration will become permanent. 

JOHN C. WISTER, 
Secretary 
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Editorial Notes 


Notes of the meetings of the Garden 
Club are of necessity somewhat ancient 
before they reach our readers, as copy 
must be in the hands of the editor 
nearly a month before the paper is 
issued. So please pardon what cannot 
be avoided. 

The last meeting in August was a 
very successful one, as we had not only 
a delightful paper, “Treasure Trove,” 
by Mrs. Mary H. Balch, which appeared 
in our department last month, but a 
splendid impromptu floral exhibit. 

The capacity of the long table in 
Room 8 of the Public Library, (our 
meeting place), was taxed to its limits, 
and every available vase produced by 
the librarian assigned to care for our 
needs. 

After the meeting the flowers were 
donated to the Library and taken down 
to the main rooms for the pleasure of 
the reading public. 

August is usually considered a hard 
month in the garden, but the many 
varieties shown prove that although 
generally hot and dry, the garden in 
August may contain a wealth of bloom. 

The exhibit that excited the greatest 
wonder was a large bunch of enormous 
double red Zinnias grown by Mrs. Ruben 
in her garden in Deerfield. When asked 
what she had fed them on to produce 
such size, she replied, two or three 
inches of hen manure. The result was 
certainly remarkable. 

Gladioli from the same garden must 
have been equally well fed, judging by 
size of bloom and the number of blos- 
soms on a stalk, or is “spike” the 
technical term? There were early 
Cosmos, Calendulas, Larkspurs, Del- 
phiniums, and many, many more. 

One tall, slender vase held a beautiful 
spray of the climbing American Beauly 
Rose, brought by Mr. P. Smith - 
Jewett Place. 


So many fall blossoms have appeared 


in August and early September that it 
seems as though everything wiil be 
“blossomed out” before October 
arrives. 

At this writing, September 4, possible 
frost is only two or three weeks off. 
Indeed, before these lines are read, our 
tender beauties may be black and 
drooping. 





A plan to encourage Club members 
to plant some one or more varieties, to 
be especially cared for, in preparation 
for exhibits for next year, has been 
proposed. 

Miss Underhill, head librarian, would 
be very glad to co-operate with the 
Club in arranging exhibitions to be 
given on the first floor of the Library 
Building. An effort will be made to 
work up the suggested plan. 





How many beautiful Althza (Rose 
of Sharon), have been seen in the gar- 
dens this year! A careful selection of 
shrubs would supply bloom from early 
spring until late fall. 

One wonders what it is that causes 
one or two varieties to grow so 
unusually well one year and different 
ones another. For instance, Zinnias, 
not ordinarily a very attractive flower, 
have been especially fine this season, 
very large and double. Presumably 
something about the weather condi- 
tions causes the wonderful develop- 
ment. Still, it seems as though every 
two or three years about the same 
results might be observed. Or is it 
that interest and resulting attention 
are, for one reason or another, directed 
toward some variety not particularly 
noticed before? Something in the way 
that, after a relative or friend has been 
afflicted with an unfamiliar disease, 
similar cases seem to spring up every- 
where. There were really just as many 
before but no special notice was taken 
of them. 
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Useful Hints for October 


Evening is upon us in the garden, 
and Nature’s long sleep will soon begin. 

This is the month to start clearing 
up and getting things in readiness for 
the winter, although actual covering 
must not be done before the very close 
of the month or during the first half of 
November. 

The careful gardener will be guided 
by weather. Nature covers her wild 
gardens in October, but man is apt to 
overdo the business and smother his 
poor possessions. 

In protecting seedlings and tender 
perennials, be sure not to pile leaves or 
whatever is used, on the crowns of the 
plants. That will almost surely kill 
them. 

At a recent meeting of the Garden 
Club, one member described his method, 
which had proved very successful. He 
puts boards on either side of the bed 
and others across them. On this frame- 
work, leaves may be scattered without 
settling down hard on the plants. After 
leaves become wet and freeze, og 
make a heavy mass which may well 
be fatal to the poor things under it. 

Hardy plants that are well estab- 
lished, need little protection except 
Nature’s blanket of snow, which we 
hope will be sufficient to prevent the 
destruction, lack of it caused last year. 

There is so much to do in October 
unless one was extra busy in Septem- 
ber. A great deal of agen ee and 
separating can be done, preferably th 
first half of the month. Irises, Poanien, 
Phlox, in fact most of the hard ay | an 
except Anemone Japonica (Fa 
one), and other late bloomers. The 
latter should not be touched until 
spring. 

Most gen will need dividing 
every t or four years. If too 
crowded to blossor: well, separate now. 





New bulbs will be delivered during 
the month. That is, if they were 
ordered early. Get the ground ready 
by digging well and mixing in plenty 
of good fertilizer. The bulbs should 
be set deep enough to ensure a firm 
stand next spring and to prevent the 
frost from forcing them out of the 
ground. Grade the depth according to 
size of bulbs. 

It is wise to set each bulb in a little 
sand. 

When all are in, some old, well rotted 
manure, if obtainable, should be spread 
over the top of the bed. This can be 
left on in the spring and carefully dug 


in. 

If the bulbs are set in clumps among 
the perennials, the patches should be 
covered with manure, which can also 
be used for the rest of the border, pro- 
vided the crowns of hardy plants are 
not covered. 

Spring flowering shrubs can be set 
out this month after the leaves have 
fallen and the plants become dor- 
mant. 

By the first of October, frost has 
generally disposed of all tender annuals 
and some biennials and perennials, 
the unsightly remains of which should 
be packed into the rubbish barrels to 
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be carried away. A good.time for this 
work in the city is just before the 
weekly collection of ashes, etc. 

All hardy plants should have some 
fertilizer dug in around them, not too 
close, to insure a strong, early growth. 

This- is said to be the best time for 
setting out currants and gooseberries; 
also most fruit trees. These are early 
bloomers and need to be settled for the 
winter to come on nicely in the spring. 





Is the new cold frame started yet? 
If not, hurry up. At least one will well 
repay the trouble and slight expense. 





Leaves, grass clippings and dead 
plants, if not diseased, should be piled 
up and allowed to rot for new soil. 
Such soil is acid and needs ground 
limestone or some other form of lime 
mixed with it. 

It is not wise to cut the lawn too late 
in the autumn. Give it a chance to 
get a good growth to withstand the 
winter. 





If possible have the vegetable garden 
and new flower beds dug up Totes 


frost comes. Dig in omen of 
fertilizer. Do not rake but leave the 
clods loose for the air and snow to get 
in. 


Watch for the Hermit Thrush and 
other occasional fall visitors. 

Migration started with the Swallows 
in early September and is still on, 
Robins and many other kinds not 
leaving for the South until forced to do 
so by lack of food. 

Do not forget the suet to be wired 
on to limbs of the trees, preferably on 
the under side where it is protected 
from the snow and where ~— Spar- 
rows cannot devour it all. Woodpeck- 
ers, Nuthatches and Chickadees are at 
home clinging to the under side of 
branches, a feat beyond most S; ws. 

Clean out the bird houses. You will 
not have time to do it in the spring 
when the grand rush is on. 








By the end of the month, unless the 
weather is very warm. in to think 
of putting the Roses to bed. 

w early Cosmos, Calendulas, Batch- 
elor Buttons, etc., in the cold-frame for 
an early start. 

Have you made ready to brighten 
the living rooms with plenty of bloom 
during the long, cold months, when 
much time must necessarily be spent 
in yless ion is made now f 

ess preparation is made now for 
a few Geraniums, (and what flower is 
more satisfactory ?), they will be lack- 
ing. are no longer the fashion 
for house plants, and florists do not 
have them for sale. Spring is their 


market season. 
The wise m has had some potted 
for a month or two. Wiser ones re- 


een them in May, sunk the pots and 
ept all buds picked off, thereby insur- 
ing early bloom in the house. 
August slips will come on after 
but not make the large 
plants that spring-potted ones will. 


Birds, and the Enjoyment of the Commonplace 
By WIiLLIs G. BooTH 


[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


LL THE WORLD OF MEN is 
eagerly pursuing pleasure or 
that which it considers will en- 
able it to obtain pleasure. 

At the same time all the world of 
animate nature abounds everywhere 
with an infinite number of forms of 
life, manifesting such beauty of form, 
color and motion, as to provide for 
him who sees, never failing pleasure, 
for “a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
The surprising thing is that there are 
so few who see. 

Wordsworth and those who reap the 
harvest of the quiet eye, truly can say 
that “the meanest flower that blows 
can give thoughts that do often lie too 
deep for tears.” 

ere are a great many a = who, 
on occasion, will express a desire to 
enjoy some of the wondrous beauty of 
which they hear or read, and at the 
same time wish they had the eyes or 
ears which would make it possible. As 
a matter of fact, the eye sees nothing. 
It is the personality behind the eye 
which sees. Many people are color-blind. 
Almost everyone is beauty-blind to the 
larger part of the beauty constantly 
displayed in everything that lives, and 
thereby misses some of the keenest 
leasures that life affords. That is the 
highest and the fullest life which is 
most rg related to its environ- 
ment, and it is a pity that great multi- 
tudes of people exist who are scatcely 
conscious of —— whatever 
to the world of beauty. : 

For many years I have taken increas- 
ing delight in knowing ourlittlebrothers 
of the air, whose charms are inexhausti- 
ble, and am constantly surprised that 
more people do not appreciate what a 
fountain of pleasure is available for 
those who cultivate their acquaintance. 
While they add great attraction to the 
fields and woods, and days spent on 
beautiful lakes and streams, or among 
the mountains and hills, one does not 
have to leave his own dooryard or 
garden to experience many a thrill of 
pleasure in the visits of his bird friends, 
who are constantly revealing new 
charms. The Robin that sang after 
the rain, in our childhood, is still sing- 
ing. Ev feeling of delight whic 
has arisen in us during all the years, as 
we listened to a Robin’s carol of joy, is 
again set vibrating by the last song 
heard, and it comes to us with all the 
sweetness of its joyous associations. 

But no one can. hear the Robin sing 
unless he is in tune so that a vibration 
in him of the strings of innocent joy is 
possible. 

The ears with which we hear and the 
eyes with which we see must be the 
ears and eyes of the mind and heart. 

It is, however, true that there are 
physical reasons why we do not know 
even our common bird neighbors. They 
have many things to attend to in the 
way of co p, marriage, home- 
building, and bringing up families, as 


well as finding their food, and he who 
would know them must live with them 
occasionally. Their day begins very 
early, and one must be up with the 
sun, or earlier, if he would hear them 
when they are so full of happiness that 
oa in ecstatic song. 

eir home-life spent in our neigh- 
borhood is quite short. May, June and 
July cover the days when their and our 
year is at high tide. But while their 
num decrease as the days grow 
shorter, new arrivals from time to time 
are usually sufficient to relieve our 
loneliness, and whereas in June the 
individual was lost sight of in the great 
chorus, we are now able to appreciate 
the charms of each one that honors us 
with its presence. 
_ Not only are there great differences 
in the species of birds that are common 
about our homes, but there are great 
differences in the individual birds. 

The Robin has many different songs 
and calls. One Robin differs from 
another. 

I have known Song Sparrows which 
sang songs which I never heard from 
other Song Sparrows. 

The birds which nest about our 
—- do not nest there by chance. 

ey chose to nest there rather than 
anywhere else in all the world, for 
personal reasons. It is quite probable 
that they located where they did, after 
their winter in the South, because of 
its associations with their youthful 
days, for many evidences could be cited 
to prove that most birds return to the 
vicinity of the place where their child- 
hood was spent. 

A Yellow Warbler’s nest, in a tree 
by my library window, was occupied 
three years in succession. The second 

ear the Yellow Warblers arrived on 

unday morning. As I sat on the 
oa 9 only a few minutes after I first 

eard their song, I saw them inspecting 
the old nest, and presently picking up 
bits of thread, etc., from the lawn and 
beginning its repair. One hardly looks 
for Bluebirds as city neighbors, but a 
family located in one of my trees the 
next day after I put up a nesting box. 

He who would have bird friends must 
show himself friendly. Anyone who 
will provide possibilities of food and 
shelter for the birds, and protection 
from their greatest enemies, cats and 
small boys, can be reasonably sure of 
some of them becoming frequent 
visitors and probably making their 
home close by. 

At various times the following have 
nested so near as to be ~, and 
frequently heard and seen: obin, 
Bluebird, Catbird, House Wren, Song 
Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Warbling 


ireo, Redeyed Vireo, Swift, Purple 
Martin, wy, verre Oriole, Yellow 
Warbler, Chickadee, Downy Wood- 


pecker, Phoebe, Peewee, Purple Grackle 
and Humming-bird. 
One who has but the slightest 
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acquaintance with birds should be 
assured by this list of the possibilities 
of entertainment which he is probably 
missing. 

“Pleasures newly found are sweet 
when they lie about our feet.” Happy 
is the man who, by habit and education, 
has acquired the power of deriving 
pleasure from the world of nature 
about him. But this comes from a 
development of the heart and the 
mind—the sensibilities and the intellect. 

Glaring colors and clashing sounds 
ap to the barbaric mind. The 
delights which come through the 
exercise of the imagination are only 
for those whose life is more than eating 
and drinking, getting and spending. 

The world’s singers, the a, and 
its seers, the prop ets of the higher 
life, have felt and seen in the world 
about them, the Glory of God. 


“* Nothing’s small ! 
No Lily-muffied hum of a summer Bee, _ 
But Le yy the spinning stars; 
io at your proves a sphere; 
No Chatiinch but implies the Cheru! 
Earth’s crammed with heaven, _ 
And every common afire 


The Travels of a Toad 
Vouched for by Owner 
Few human beings, with all their instinct 
for things domestic, possess the homing 
instinct with which a toad, owned by F. H. 
Sidney, of Wakefield, Mass., is imbued, says 


“Teddy ” was labeled and left on the pave- 


ment in front of Boston University. The 
following morning at 8 o'clock, a tired, dusty 
little toad hopped into the Sidney driveway 
at Wakefield, 10 miles from Boston, and 
made for its accustomed place under the sill- 
cock, where the cool drippings washed the 
dust from his back. 

The toad is reputed to have traveled 60 
miles in six days in order to return to his domi- 
cile. He has been the pet of the Sidney family 
So his owner declares. 

Mary Ann,” 


America. McLaughlin kept him tied up all 
the time. 

On one occasion the toad is said to have 
hopped off into the German lines on his way 
to salt water. McLaughlin was obliged to 
crawl into the enemy trenches, at great risk, 
to recover him, but succeeded in doing so 
without detection. 

McLaughlin and Roy Bedell met in France, 
and their toads declared mutual affection. 

i Some time later 


pests a day and are estimated to be worth 
$22 each to any garden. 








The Glad Philosopher’s 
Musings 











If the Glad Philosopher had the ability 
to preach, he would be inclined to pre- 
pare a sermon, using as a text those 
words of Jesus, the carpenter of Naza- 
reth, found in the Gospel of St. Luke, 
XIX, 24-26: “For I say unto you, 
That unto every one of you which hath 
shall be given; and from him that hath 
not, even that he hath shall be taken 
away from him.” 

This climactic summary of the 
Parable of the Talents was not a dictum 
promulgating some new principle that 
would seem at casual glance to be at 
least unusual and possibly unjust; but 
was rather the expression of an already 
established philosophical verity, given 
unique utterance by that wisest of sages, 
whose wisdom has held the world in 
awe for twenty centuries and doubtless 
will continue to hold it so until the end 
of time. 

We do not have to leok far for illus- 
trations. All about us, every day, we 
see this principle demonstrated. “Them 
as has, gits,” expressed a t truth 
in a homely, yet forcible manner. If 


you should capture a fine imen of 
the beautiful, delicately colored Luna 
Moth, or receivea letter from Abyssinia 
or Afghanistan, bearing some rare 
postage stamps, would it not be natural 
that you should bestow them upon 
someone who already has a collection 
of moths and butterflies, or some D. 
who already has an album 1 of 
postage stamps, rather than to Da 
them to persons who have proved their 
lack of interest in those by 


having none at all? To him that dy 
hath would be given! 
When Mrs. Newrich got her new 


automobile, did she call and take out 
for a ride Mrs. Poorly and her invalid 
daughter who live just across the street, 
to whom it would have meant so much ; 
or Mrs. Neighborly, who had sent her 
flowers from her own en when 
she was sick, and had h pe so cheer- 
fully with the household duties durin, 
her husband’s illness? Oh, no, beloved. 
As soon as she was able to steer it 
fairly straight, and long before she 
was able to throw in the clutch without 
stripping the gears, she drove up on 
Palace Hiil and took out Mrs. Lofty, 
who has a big six-cylinder limousine 
of her own. 

A short time since, I dug up and 
shipped to a friend in the West, a large 
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box of my very best Iris root divisions. 
Now, my friend in the West already 
has a large collection of Irises. He 
has an 7 of Irises, and that 
is why I sent more of them to him 
instead of offering them to my next 
door neighbor who hasn’t a single Iris 
growing on his premises. 

Two children may have been born 
into the same family: one with a 


natural gift for music, the other with 
none. e ents wisely place the 
one so gifted in the hands of the best 


instructors, but waste little money on 
the other one’s musical education. Just 
so the hybridizer does not attempt to 
improve those flowers that are not 
already pretty, but devotes his energies 
to still further enhance the beauty of 
those kinds which are already most 
beautiful. Verily, to him that hath 
shall be given! : 

The experienced grower of Roses 
knows the value of this principle and 
applies it literally if he would have 
success. ning, the weak and 
sickly plant t struggles along with 
feeble growth, needs to be cut back 
severely, taking away what it hath, as 
it were, that a more vigorous habit of 
wood growth may be stimulated. Also, 
in the application of fertilizers this 
principle is exemplified; especially in 
the use of manure water for the pur- 

of inducing freedom of bloom, 
or it must be used sparingly or with- 
held altogether from weakly growing 
plants which do not have the ability to 
assimilate it, while the strong, robust 
bushes that already have abundant 
vigor, will take care of vast quantities 
of it and show their eee by 
responding with better Roses and pro- 
ducing them in greater profusion, thus 
reciprocating in turn by giving more 
Roses to him that already hath Roses. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 


Southern Cross Vine 


Society, 
Southern Cross Vine which has been growing 
for several years in the open in his garden 
in Brookline. It is claimed that the Cross 
Vine has flowered in a Rhode Island Garden, 
but its beautiful red and yellow, tubular, 
two-lipped flowers have not been seen in 
Massachusetts outside of Mr. Richardson’s 
Brookline where several plants are 
clinging to the trunks of trees and are now 
fully twenty feet high. This vine climbs by 
the aid of tendrils by which it attaches itself 
to the rough bark of trees, but as the tendrils 
are not furnished with such adhesive disks 
as occur on some forms of the Virginia 
Creeper, the vine is unable to attach itself to 
a wall. The adopted name for this plant is 
now Anisostichus capreolata; it has been 
more often called Bignonia capreolata. It 
grows in rich soil and is common southward 
from southern Virginia and southern Illinois 
to Florida and Louisiana, often climbing into 
the tops of the tallest trees which it enlivens 
in very early spring with its abundant and 
showy flowers. The common name of this 
plant is due to the cross which can be seen 
in atransverse section of the stem. The 
Cross Vine, although it may not flower for 
everyone, is one of the interesting additions 
which have been made recently to the garden 
flora of Massachusetts.—Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin 
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Gladiolus Nomenclature 


[ Written expressly for The Flower Grower] 


HREF YEARS AGO the writer commenced to 

his lings, and the question 

immediately arose, “‘ Have these names already 

been used ?”’ and a search of old catalogues was 

made, but even with this precaution it was found 
later that some names had been duplicated. 

It was soon realized that with the prospect of many 
choice seedlings coming on later to be named and in- 
troduced to the trade, that some more convenient 
way of looking up names must be provided, so a card 
index of all names procurable was started, and this 
has been added to until, at the present time, the 


BY_CLARK W. BROWN 


(Continued from September issue) 


boxes contain nearly 3000 names of Gladioli. 

A request was made of all known growers and in- 
troducers for their catalogues, but in a number of 
cases the catalogues have not been received. 

The list has been prepared according to the infor- 
mation received ry available from all sources, and 
is no doubt inaccurate in many cases as to origin and 
date of introduction. The list wiil be corrected on 
receipt of authentic information from any reader. It 
is intended to publish this list in sections, and a list of 
coeuape and additions will be published from time 

o time. 


If “Originators” or “‘Introducers”’ would send me 
lists or catalogues, with their introductions marked, 
before this list is published further, it would insure 
their originations being properly listed. 

Where no information could be procured as to 
origin, the name of the grower first listing it and the 
a Len to the catalogues available has been 


© This list is available now to the public, and infor- 
mation will given regarding any varieties if 
stamps are enclosed for reply. 





To me it seems the height of folly 
for one who has developed a new va- 
riety worthy of a name to call it by a 
name that has already been used for 
a totally different class of flower when 
there are thousands of good names 
still unused that would be perfectly 
appropriate for the flower. 

There has been some excuse in the 
past but now that there is a fairly 
complete list in existence that can be 
consulted at any time, it would seem 


advisable for growers to submit their 
lists of proposed names to be looked 
up for priority and if found correct 
these names might be published estab- 
lishing the priority. 

In accordance with the above the following names 
are registered by Brown, Ashland, Mass. : 
Ablaze, Anoka, Biktmore, sDawson, Dr. Whitcomb, 
Lois, Mad. Curie, Melba, Naomi, Inspiration, Pina- 
fore, Reo, Revere, Standish, Tiffany, Willard Brown, 
Zadora. 

Now, Growers, have your lists 
checked up before you, publish your 


catalogues and help to prevent the 
confusion prevalent now with the 
many duplications. 

I wish to thank the friends who are 
sending me information about varie- 
ties of which perhaps they alone have 
knowledge. 

Additions and corrections will be 
made at the completion of the list 
containing all information received 
since publication. 





LIST OF NAMED.GLADIOLI 


Compiled by,Clark W: Brown, Ashland, Massachusetts 





Originator, introducer 





Name or grower first listing it Date 
Commandant Deloncle Rawson 1910 
Commandant Prevost Lemoine 1917 
Commemoration Kelway 1913 
Compacta Childs 1914 
Comte de Kerkove Rawson 1910 
Concolor Lemoine 1916 
Conqueror Velthuys 1916 
Conqueror Grullemans 1916 
Conquest Burbank 1915 
Conquete Gravereau 1915 
Conspicuous Dames 1912 
Conspicuous Childs 1916 
Conspicuous Grullemans 1916 
Constance Gravereau 1915 
Constancy Metzner 1918 
Contrast Childs 1910 
Conway Seymour Kelway 1913 
Copre Kunderd 1916 
Coquette Gravereau 1915 
Cora White = 
Coralina Gravereau 1915 

Westerbeek 1918 
Cordelia Com 
rie Velthuys 1917 
Corinne Gravereau 1915 
Cor. M. Vos Vos 1921 
Cornishman Kelway 
Corri Velthuys 1917 
Corrodus Kelway 1913 
rea Vilmori 1913 
Corsaire morin 3 
Kunderd 1916 
Cosmos Grullemans 1916 
Costa Rica Diener 1917 
Cotteral Kelway 1913 
Countess Kelway 1913 
Countess of sChichester Kelway 1913 
Countess Craven Kelway 1916 
Countess of Dudley Kelway 1913 
Cc t of K e Kelway 1913 
Countess of Leicester Kelway 
Countess = =... Kelway 
Countess 0! a 
grave Kelway 1913 
Countess Torby Kelway 1921 
untry Boy National 1921 
Country Girl National 1921 
Couronne Bleu a 1916 
Couronnement emoine 
Couwenhoven Van Der Schoot 1916 
Cowslip Kelway 1913 
Crackerjack Cowee 1903 
Craiganour Kelway 1913 
Crebillon Kelway 1913 
Cremilda Cowee 1913 
Crescent Queen Kunderd 1916 
Creston Kunderd 1917 
Crimson Glow Retscher 1916 
Crimson Lake Wi 
Crimson een Hogewoning 1917 
Crimson Spur Kunderd 1921 
Crinkles Kunderd 1916 
Cronstadt Gravereau 1915 
Crown Brine e Kelway 1913 
wn nee o 
a Kelway 1913 
Crystal i White Baer 





Originator, introducer 


Main color Name or grower first listing it Date Main color 
Velvet crimson Culebra Kunderd 1918 White 
Claret Curt Engelhardt Pfitzer 1914 ose 
Scarlet Cutie Kunderd 1918 Yellow (Prim) 
Rosy blush Cydon Kelway 1913 Pink 
Cerise Cylindus Kelway 1913 Blush 
aoe yeltew (Prim) oe i 1916 Sageine red 
ulphur yellow 2 ‘ er ac rose 
(Prim) Cyril 3 Kelway 1913 Cream 
Pink Czar Peter Velthuys 1916 Dark wine 
Fire salmon faci . Kelway 1912 Salmon 
Cerise red Dainty Zeestraten 1921 (Prim) 
Light blue Dairy Maid oodruff 1916 Cream 
Cardinal red Daisy Rand Kunderd 1917 Rose pink 
Yellow (Prim) Damascus Metzner 1918 Scarlet 
Rose mo Kelway 1913 Amarapth 
Cherry pink Damon Metzner 1918 Rose pink 
Scarlet Dandy French purple 
Crimson Dannecker Pfitzer 1914 Lilac 
Pink Daphne Krelage 1920 Vermilion (Prim) 
Lilac Darkness Kelway 1913 Blood red 
Lilacy white Darkness Kunderd 1916 Dark red 
ral red Darling Zeestraten 1921 Pink (Prim) 
Rose Darpin Metzner 1916 Pink 
Pink David Starr Jordan Diener 1917 Flame 
Blue Dawn Kelway 1913 Pale lilac 
Lilac Dawn Groff 1913 Salmon pink 
Light rose Dawn Tracy Salmon carmine 
neoln red Dawnray Chiids 1913 Rose pink 
Light blue Daybreak Tracy 1914 Pink 
Salmon scarlet Daytona Cowee 1913 Mauve 
Salmon pink Dazzler Miller 1916 Salmon scarlet 
Coal ‘black Dazalin Burbs k 191 ot oe ] 
azzling urban By Salmon scarlet 
pypaae (Prim) Deborah Childs 1914 
Li 8 D. Cory Wright Kelway 1913 Scarlet crimson 
ix ple De Cheville Stewart 1919 Salmon red 
Ca occa - Decoration (See 
R 0 Chicago Salmon) 
a Defiance Kunderd 1916 White 
Pink De Lamarck Childs 1916 Cherry 
1 Delicate Grullemans 1916 Pink 
K moe: at ik Delicatissima Christy 1903 Lavender rose 
ose pin Delice Tracy p= — 
e t Kunderd range 
ea Delp Rendera 1817 Regn 
elp under e 
zolow my Demetrius Kelway 1913 Scarlet 
Blue Demi-deuil Lemoine 1916 Biuish violet 
Salmon red a Kelway 1913 ellow 
Purslish red Dercetus Kelway 1913 Rose 
Yellow De Ruyter Hopman 1916 Pink 
Carmine Desdemone Vilmorin Rosy pink 
Rosy cerise Deuil De Carnot Lemoine 1894 Carmine red 
Rosy lilac Deuil De St. Pierre — Lemoine 1894 Violet lilac 
Pink Deutsche Flagge Pfitzer 1913 Scarlet 
Wine red Deutsche Kaiserin Pfitzer 1914 White 
White Deutschland Graetz 1920 Pink 
Crimson Devens Brown 1919 Scarlet 
Carmine purple Dew Drop Kunderd 1921 White 
Gouin Dexter Kunderd 1917 Rese pink (Prim) 
White Beedem | = Der Schoot Ls ore 
amon elway arie 
te Diane Gravereau 1915 White 
Pink Dick Hogewoning 1917 Lilac blue 
Dictum Burchett Currant red 
Scarlet Dido Kelway 1913 Crimson 
White 
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Originator, introducer 
Name or grower first listing it 
Diener’s American 

Bea Diener 
Diener’s te Diener 
Dinone Kelway 
Diocles Kelway 
Director Burchett 
Direktor Merck Pfitzer 
Display Groff 
Distinetion Keur 
Distinctive Brown 
Dixie Kunderd 
D. J. Whitne Diener 
Dr. Chauffar Rawson 
Doctor Dotter Piitzer 
Dr. Edwin Acker- 

knecht Pfitzer 
Dr. Frederick T. V. 

Skilt Metzner 
Dr. Hastings Kelway 
Doctor Hogg 
Dr. Tsabelie D. Kerr Fischer 
vr. Lincoin Cothran Diener 
Dr. Lodwidge Kelway 
Dr. RK. T. Jackson Fischer 
Doctor Parkhurst Childs 
Dr. Sellew Childs 
Dr. Williams White 

Kelway 
Dolabra Kelway 
Dominion Groff 
Domino Rose Lemoine 
Donora Kunderd 
Dora Westerbeek 
vora Krais Pfitzer 
Dura ‘thorne Kelway 
Dora Widmann Pfitzer 
Dorcas Kelway 
Dorene Kunderd 
Doris Brown 
Doris Kunderd 
Dorothy Brown 
Dorothy Burnham Childs 
Dorothy McKibbin Kunderd 
Dorothy Wheeler Kunderd 
Dorrit Kunderd 
D’Orsay Kelway 
Doublet Kunderd 
poveome Kelway 
ragon Metzner 
Dragon Fly Metzner 
Kunderd 
Drusilia Brown 
Dryade Childs 
ae Massa Lemoine 
uchess Childs 
Duchess of Argyle Kelway 
Duchess of Bedford Kelway 
Duchess of Kelway 
Duchess of Somerset Kelway 
Duchess of Welling- 

ton Kelway 
Dudley Kelway 
Duke of Bedford Kelway 
Duke of Buccleuch Kelway 
Duke of Connaught Kelway 
Duke of Cornwall Kelway 
Duke of Devonshire Kelway 
Duke of Kichmond Kelway 
Duke of York Kelway 
Dunlaps Kunderd 

"Zacharias Lemoine 
Earl = Kelway 
ray Kelwa. 
Early Amethyst | ene 
Early Bird Kelway 
Early Black Kunderd 
Early Morn Kelway 
Early Pendleton Kunderd 
Pi Black 
a ee Kemp 
zarly Sunrise Velthuys 
Easter (See Mad. Le- ° 
moine) 
Easter Bells Austin 
Ebbsfleet Kelway 
Eblouissant Rawson 
Ebony Kunderd 
Echo Kelway 
Echo Kunderd 
Eclair Gravereau 
Eclaireur Lemoine 
Eclipse Kelway 
Eclipsed Brown 
Eda Kunderd 
Eden Kunderd 
Edgar Wright 
Edina Kelway 
Edison Lemoine 
Edith Brown 
Edith Luther Pfitzer 
Edna Childs 
Edouard Andre Lemoine 
Edouard Greig Lemoine 
Edward VII Kelway 
Effective National 
e Kelway 
tia Kelway 
Ei een. Saiway Kelway 
E. J. Shaylor 
. Elaine 
Elate 
Elba 
Elberton 
El Capitan 
Eldorado 
Eldorado 
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Main color 


Pink 
White 
Crimson maroon 


White 
Red 


Mahogany 
Claret 

Black red 
Salmon flesh 
Salmon rose 
Amber yellow 


Carmine 


Pink 

Flesh 

Mauve 
Salmon 

| spam pink 


Cherry rose 
ine 
Violet blue 
Buff 
Cream 
Blue 
Rose 
White 
Cream yellow 
Cream white (Prim) 
Pink and yellow 
Scarlet 
Pink 
Rose pink (Prim) 
Pink 


Rose 


White 
Rosy salmon 
Salmon 


Salmon 
Lavender 
Rose 
Blue 


Rose 


Orange scarlet 
Rosy scarlet 
Salmon pink 
Salmon pink 
Scarlet 


Red 

Rosy red 
Red 
Orange 
Cerise 


Crimson 
Rosy magenta 
White 


Ruby red 
Apricot (Prim) 
Pink 

Rosy scarlet 


White . 
Salmon 


Lemon yellow 
Lilac 


Scarlet 
Brownish red 
Rosy crimson 
Mauve 

Lilae 

Carmine 

Pink 


Salmon buff (Prim) 
Salmon (Prim) 
Yellow 

Pink 


Old rose 
Salmon pink 
White 

White 
Chocolate 


Lavender rose 
Yellow (Prim) 
Amber white 
Lemon yellow 
Sulphur yellow 
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Originator, introducer 


Nume or grower first listing it 
Eldorado Velthuys 
El Dorado Metzner 
Elea Kelway 
Elector Burchett 
Electra Hopman 
Electric Keur 
Elegance Burbank 
Elegance Kunderd 
Elegance Zeestraten 
Elegant Gravereau 
Elagant Beauty Kunderd 
Elenor Gray National 
Eleonora Hahn Rawson 
Elephant Velthuys 
Elf Diener 
Elfin Kelway 
Elisee Reclus Lemoine 
Elizabeth B. Sampson Swett 
Elizabeth Gerberding Diener 

Elizabeth Hardee Diener 
Elizabeth Kurtz Pfitzer 
Elkhart Kunderd 
E. J. Lowe Kelway 
Ella Kelway 
Ellis Kelway 
Elsa Flycht Rawson 
Else Rose Diener 
Elsie — 

z elway 
Ey plem Lemoine 
Embossed Yellow Stewart 
Emil Augier Rawson 
Emile Aubrun Wing 
Emile Gebhart Lemoine 
Emilie Ashe Diener 
Emilie Weigelt Pfitzer 
Emil Reese Pfitzer 
Emil Thomas Pfitzer 
Emma (See Velvet 

King) 
Emma Thursby Allen 
Emoda Kelway 
Emperor Kelway 
Empire Kelway 
Empire Groff-Cowee 
Empire Black 
Empire Metzner 
Emeire (See Lacor- 
ire) 
Empoclus Kelway 
Empress Grullemans 
Empress Frederick Kelway 
tuupress of india Velthuys 
hucnantress Miller 
inchantress Hopman 
indurance Kelway 
“niant de Nancy 
nuglands Glory Kelway 
hnigma Kunderd 
bknon Kunderd 
bpheus Kunderd 
Epicure Vaughan 
bpicure Zeestraten 
picurus Kelway 
Erectus Lemoine 
Ergias Kelway 
Erica Von Barcezay Pfitzer 
Ernest Charbonnier Lemoine 
— Jardine Kelway 
Vos 
Erwin Mayer Pfitzer 
Escamille Kelway 
Escarboucle Kelway 
Esser ae 

2 nce ravereau 
— ? Kunderd 
Estella Gravereau 
Estella Kunderd 
Esther Olson Diener 
Esthetic Burbank 
Etoecles Kelway 
Etendard Lemoine 
Ethel Kunderd 
Ethel Childs 
Ethel Wardwell Alexander 
Ethopie Lemoine 
Etincelant Rawson 
Etna Jonkheer 
Etoile Du Soir childs 
Eucharis Souchet- 

Vilmorin 
Eugene Lefebvre Lemoine 
Eugene Sandow Kelway 
Eugene Scribe Souchet-Vil. 
Euler Kelway 
Eupator Kelway 
Euphemia Kelway 
Eupolis Kelwa 
Eureka Wester 
Eureka Franken Bros. 
Eureka Alexander 
Europa Pfitzer 
Europian Kelway 
Eurydice Krelage 
Eurypon Kelway 
Euryte Kelway 
Eustace Kelwa: 
Eva Mitchell 
Eva Ww 
Evaline Woodruff 
Evelyn Kirtland Austin 
Evening Red Vos 
Eventide Brown 
E. V. Hallock Lemoine 
Evolution Groff 
Excelsa Cowee 


Date 


1916 
1918 
1913 


Main color 


Yellow (Prim) 
Cherry scarlet 
Orange salmon 
Currant red 
Red 

Blue 

Rosy crimson 
Yellow 
Carmine (Prim) 
Rose 

Salmon (Prim) 
Purple 

White 

Rose 

Lemon yellow 
Yellow 
Salmon 

Blue 

Pink 

Pink 

White 
Lavender 
Rosy purple 
Carmine lake 
Maroon 

Yellow 

Pink 

Pink 

Crimson maroon 
Brick salmon 
Canary yellow 
Yellow 

Cerise 

White 

White 
Carmine violet 
Red 


Red 


White 

Mauve pink 
Crimson maroon 
Rosy lilac 


Rich red : 
Salmon rose 


Lincoln red 
Orange scarlet 
Yellow 

Plum violet 
White 


Violet mauve 
Salmon rose 
Purplish red 
Old rose 
Red, White, Blue 
Yellow (Prim) 
se pink 

White 

(Prim) 
Salmon pink 
Yellow Fprim) 
White 


Crimecn red 
Salmon 


Crimson 
Purple crimson 
Crimson 
Lilac rose 
White 

Rose 

Rose pink 
Cream 

Rosy crimson 
Poppy red 
Rosy cream 
Salmon rose 
Scarlet 
Scarlet 


Salmon rose 
White 

Pink 

Red 

Purple 
Scarlet 
Mauve 
Scarlet 
Crimson 
Pink 
Crimson 
Crimson 
White 
Orange cerise 
Rosy pink (Prim) 
Red 


Orange scarlet 
Ro: 


se 
Madder lake 
Rose 

Violet 

Rosy pink 
Red 


Yellow 
Creamy white 
Lilac rose 
Rose pink 


A SEEN _> POP 
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Second Annual Exhibition of The New England Gladiolus Society and the Regular 
Annual Exhibition of The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


E SECOND annual exhibition 
of The New England Gladiolus 
Society, in combination with the 

ar annual Gladiolus exhibi- 
tion of Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, held on August 13th and 14th, 
was one of the greatest of floral suc- 
eo age vr ye was the weather 
ably or the greater part o 
period of the show, and the —— 
very large, but the display of Gladiolus 
bloom was, without doubt, the largest 
and finest which has, up to the present 
date, ever been brought together in one 
place. We would speak especially of the 
quality of the bloom and the number of 
varieties shown. Although Gladiolus 
owers in the Middle States and the 
iddle west have experienced an ex- 
tremely unfavorable season, so far as 
bloom is concerned, yet the growers in 
“and around ton, who comprised by 
far the largest proportion of the exhibi- 
tors at the show, have experienced one 
of the most favorable seasons for the 
—_ ment of perfect Gladiolus bloom 
ey have ever known. It is, 
indeed, quite probable that such a 
display may not be seen again for some 
ears. 


The showing of new varieties and 
seedlings was the feature of the show, 
and never before have we seen such a 
marvelous collection of new varieties 
of merit, both named varieties and 
unnamed seedlings, as was staged at 
this show. 

Space does not allow us to comment 

ly on the various features of 
the show which were prominent and 
worthy of mention, and probably at 
this rather late date it is unn 
for us to do so, but we regret ex 
ingly not being able to give all the 
winners in the various classes, as we 
did not report the — nor have we 
been able to secure =! rt from 
other sources. The ists, with 
winners, are given as Gren as obtainable. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 
OPEN TO ALL 

By Charles F. Fairbanks, Lexington 

First Second Third 

No. Prize Prize Prize 
1—1 vase, oe 

hliiscubepergmnes bs) $2 $1 
ee "0. Sh Shepardson with Anna Eberius ; 


2nd won by C.A. with Anna Eberius ; 3rd 
won by S. A. Swift with Herada. 
2—1 vase, 6 1 

spikes, 1 variety, 


1 
a ya A Faire with Marahal Fock 
won C. Stephen with 
by John Zeestraten with Prince of Wales. + 
3-1 6 1 

vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, . 
First won Bete ttene: 2nd 


A 
Thorpe wi 
won MB Hane ks with M: 
won by MB. Hawk with Mire, Prancis King’ ™ 





PRIMULINUS HYBRIDS 
4-1 | vane, e, 6 spikes, 1 variety, 


4 Ae 
ven on wren By ‘pe Fairbanks with lice Tiplady ; 
2nd with Ti 
oa ag 7 Ly a a iba 3rd won 
ole. 6 spikes, 1 variety, 


1 
vues wan be Coe, F Faitbanks wi Ae an 

2nd won by Geo. L. Fish with Golden Girt: 3rd won 

S. E. Spencer with Amy Belle. 

6— i *~ -wddemminemeeds ‘ ° . 

First won by Chas. F. Fairbanks with Dorothy 














Wheeler ; 2nd won by S. E. Pe with seedling ; 3rd 
won by as Cogger with Saparno. 
7—1 vase, 6 &spikes,. 1 variety, 
A. O. 4 2 1 
Fint Sond by Chas. F. Fairbanks with ey 
2nd won by S. E. er with Juliana ; 3rd won by 
A. Kemp with jing. 


SPECIALS 
By David Tyndall, Brockton 


- Collection, named varie- 
ee, Primelines Hybrids, 6 








coikes aaa 6 4 2 
Silver Medalto Ist. Bronze Magal to 2nd. 
First won by Chas. F. Fairbanks ; won by S. 
Irving Moody. 
By Jos. Breck & Sons, Inc., Boston 
9—1 vase,3spikes,MarshalFoch 5, | 3 zZ 
(An American variety and enti 
distinct from the Holland variety 


of this name) 
First won by Chas. F. Fairbanks ; 2nd won by M. B. 
Hawks. 
By C. W. Brown, Ashland 


10—3 vases, 3 spikes each, 3 
Qa Nasiation, Lavender or 
jue. 


3 2 
First won by Stanley Thorpe; ond won, by M. B. 
Hawks ; ord won by S. E. Spencer. 


By Robert Hutcheon, Stoughton 





varieties, 
Shades or Combinations in 
\ (ream, Lavender, Pink or 





2 
First by Stanl ond wxvees, E. 
Ps atg A, & Ky ol 
By John Zeestraten, E. Bridgewater 
12-3 3 spikes each, 
veces, 3 spikes csc 


3 
First A. Kemp; 2nd on by S. E. ae 
Ba ey th, 
By J. K. Alexander, E. Bridgewater 
13—3 vases, 3 spikes each, 3 
named varieties, Pink, with 
blotch or other conspicuous 


5 3 2 
First won by Chas. F. Fairbanks ; meeme. E. 
Spencer ; 3rd won by Albert Lehan. 


By Eugene N. Fischer, Sematen Plain 


14—1 vase, 6 spikes, H. C. Goehl 5 3 2 
(Winners’ names not secured). 


By S. E. Spencer, Woburn 
(= 3 spikes, Mrs. Fred’k ‘ 
(Winners’ names not secured). 
By Robt. R. Walker,” Mansfield 
al Ss 6 spikes, Prince of 
(Winners’ names not secured). 
By Arthur Hans, Billerica 


17—1 vase, 12 spikes, America. 5 3 2 
(Winners’ names not secured). , 


By Thomas Cogger, Melrose 
18—1 vase, 6 spikes, Miss Helen 
(Winners’ names not secured). 
By Jelle Roos, Concord 











19—1 vase, 3 spikes, White 5 3 2 
(Winners’ names not yan § 

20—1 vase, 6 spikes, Mr. Mark... 5 3 2 
(Winners’ names not secured). 


By E. S. Everett, Winchester 
21—6 vases, 2 spikes each, 6 
named varieties 


First won by John Zeestraten; znd one by Thee. 


Cogger ; 3rd won by Thos. H. Hughes 
By Penn The — <a 


Cut Glass Basket 


(Winner s = aan 
By Carter’s Tested Seeds, Inc., Boston 
23—6 
bene 6 spikes each, 6 
(Winners” names not secured). 
By Dr. S. Irving Moody, Brockton 
24—6 vases, 3 spikes each, 6 
named v; Primulinus 


(Winners’ names not secured). 





By H. E. Meader, wera N. H. 
25—1 vase, 6 spikes, Myrtle... 2 
First won by Geo. L. Fish ; 2nd‘ an by S. é. Spencer ; 
3rd won b_ A. L. Stephen. 
By. Richard Diener Co., Kentfield, Cal. 


26—Best spike Mrs. Mary Stearns Burke.......... $3.00 
(Winner’s name not secured). 


27—Best spike Mrs. H. E. Bothin..................... 3.00 


(Winner’s name not secured). 
28—Best spike Thos. T. Kent 
(Winner’s name not secured). 
29—Best spike Anna Eberius........................-..- 3.00 
(Winner’s name not secured). 
By R. E. Huntington Co., Painesville, Ohio 
30—Best spike Purple Glory....12 bulbs of that variety 
(Winner’s name not secured). 
31—Best spike Wirite Glory......12 bulbs of that variety 
(Winner’s name not secured). 
ike Orange oma bulbs of that variety 


32—Best 
wes 's name not secu: b 

33—Best spike Rose Glory........ 12 bulbs of that variety 
(Winner’s name not secured). 


By Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 
34—1 vase, 10 spikes, 10 rare 
FE tei AE $3 $2 
(Winners’ names not secured). 
35—1 1 vase 10 spikes, 10 varieties P P 
(Winners’ names not secured). 
36—Best Table Decoration, any 
foliage may be u 
ad ger Silver Medal ; Second Prize, Bronze 
Med: ( ee also to Florists). 
Figt ve won + Henry R. Comley; 2nd won by Penn, 
the Florist. 


By F. H. Goodwin, Melrose 


37—1 vase, 6 spikes Europa......... 3 2 1 
(Winners’ names not secured). 


By B. F. Tracy, Inc., Wenham, Mass. 
38—1 Basket Tracy’s Dawn, (not 
over 25 spikes any other 
ae Cut Glass Vase, value $10.00 
(Winner’s name not secured). 


By A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind. 


39—Largest and Best Collection 
—— Varieties 
isi os, —* in Bulbs; 2nd, $15 in Bulbs; 3rd, 
in B 
The eee iene collection to receive the highest 
award, if at least two-thirds as large as the largest 
collection, and of much better qual 
First won by S. Irving M yi ond won by Chas. F. 
Fairbanks ; 3rd won by W. E. Hayward. 
40—Best Spike of any Kunderd Variety-...$5 in Bulbs 


The winners may select the bulbs from a nything 
So in our catalogue, excepting Crinkles an 


Miainer’ $ name not secured). 
OPEN TO ALL 


The following prizes were offered by The 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society and 
appear in their schedule : 

First Second 


$5 apiies, 1 variety, White...$10 $5 
First won by ip Series with Europa; 2nd won 
by Charles Fairbanks with Bertrex. 
227--1 vase, 3 pies, 1 variety, Red__... 10 
First won by S. Irving M y with Scarlet Princes: 
2nd won by C. W. Brown with Mrs. Francis King. 
228—1 vase, 25 spikes. 1 variety, Dark 
i I 
First won by Charles Fairbanks with Mrs. Moulton : , 
2nd won by Faulkner Farm with Neoga. 
229—1 vase, 25 spikes, 1 variety, Pink... 10 5 
First won by John Zeestraten with Panama; 2nd 
won by Saunders Gardens with Ephens. 
230—1 vase, 25 spikes, 1 variety, Yellow 10 5 
First won by John raten with Flora ; 2nd won 
by C. W. Brown with Schwaben. 
231—1 ven, 3 = + -eommad 1 variety, Laven- 
der or Bi 10 
First won on by Rab y Robert R. Walker with Baron Hulot 


2nd won by Hawks with Nora. 
232— en Se. 4 A.O.C. 10 5 
First won by F. O. Shepard: 


233— hg 25 spikes, any Lemoinei 


First won by S. A. Swift with Mrs. Frank Pendleton ; 4 


2nd won by S. E. Spencer with Mrs. Frank Pendleton. 
234- ~L vase, 25 spikes, any Primulinus 


5 
First won by Ann McLean with Alice 73; ; 2nd 
won by Chas. F. Fairbanks with Salmon uty. 


237—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, White... 4 2 
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4 wy | won by E. W. Darling with Europa ; 2nd won 
by J. A. Kemp with White Wonder. 
238—1 vase, 6 es, 1 variety, Red. 4 

First won by Faulkner Farm with Lustre; 2nd | 
by Thos. Cogger with Red Emperor. 
239-1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Dark 


rimson 4 2 

First won by Fauikner Farm with Neoga ; 2nd won 

by Stanley poesia poner ncg—o 

240--1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Pink... 
First won by J. A. —_ ag w. Dart 

241—1 vase, 6 spikes, 1 variety, Yellow_ 
First won by A. L. Stephen with Gold ; haw 
adison Cooper with 


-S See, Sees, Lavender ‘ 
Fist won by Robert R. Walker with Louise ; nd 
won by Thomas Hughes with Byron L. Smith. 
243--1 vase, 6 ikes, 1 variety, A. O. C. 4 
Firet won. by C. W. Brown with Constance ; 2nd z.. 
by Saunder’s Gardens with Evelyn. 
244--1 6 spikes. 1 variety, any 
Lome ey 8 tee. or 
First won by A. L. Stephen with Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton; 2nd won by Madison Cooper with Mme. Sully. 
linus fyb 1 variety, Primu- 
Fiset we a sae E. Spenc ith Alice Tiplad bd 
won cer wil iplady ; 2nd 
won by B. & Sous with Buttercup. 
(Those competing in classes of 25 and 6 
spikes must have different varieties) 
235—Best collection 2 named varieties 50 25 
First won by A. L. Stephen; 2nd won by Breck 
Robinson Nursery Co. 
500--Dast eotination, 25 gometesiaies, 
more than 3 spikes in a vase.. 10 
oF ist won by Charles F. Fairbanks ; “ 2s by E. 
W. Darling. 
251--12 vases, 1 spike each, 12 named 
varieties 
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First won by E. W. Darling ; 2nd won by Charles F. 
Fairbanks. 


253—25 colons artistically asranend. 
to be furnished by the 
EEE i ET I 10 
First wen by ita. W. E. Hayward; 2nd won bo B. 
Hammond Tracy. 
254--For the Most Artistic play 
covering not more —, = 
any decorative material may “be 


—s won by B. Hammond Tracy; “tna won by = E. 
Spencer 


Charles F. Fairbanks’ Special Prizes 
259 -Best seedling variet \ spike, pre- » 


ting 
Won by A. L. — 
256—Best seedling variety, 1 spike, pre- 
dominating color Pink................. 10 
Won by C. W. Brown. 
258—Best seedling variety, 1 spike, pre- 


dominating color a a 
Won by C. '. Brown. 
iy! peotins yester, 1 spike, pre- » 


—S meme ty, 1 spike or ; Biue 10 
Won by C. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


Silver Medal—B. Hammond Tracy, Gladiolus Gar- 

den; Chas. F. Fairbanks, Gladiolus Dorothy Wheeler ; 
C. W. Brown, collection of seedling Gladioli. 

First Class Certificate—Charles F. Fairbanks, Gla- 
diolus Marshal Foch. 

Cultural Certificate—A. L. Stephen. 

Gratuities—B. Hammond Tracy. Gladiolus Garden ; 
George F. Stewart, collection of Gladioli. 








Mansfield Gladiolus Association 








Annual Flower Show 


ANSFIELD, Massachusetts, is, 
without doubt, the premier 
city in the United States when 
it comes to interest in the Gla- 

diolus. Not only does it have a local 
Gladiolus organization which holds a 
very large and interesting show each 
year, but Mansfield probably has the 
largest number of commercial growers 
of Gladioli of any city in the United 


States. 

At the third annual flower show, 
held on August 17th and- 18th, there 
were 31 exhibitors who staged 175 
different varieties in about 450 separate 
exhibits. 

Among the exhibitors were the fol- 
lowing: Dr. Lorely, Brockton; John 
Zeestraten, East Bridgewater ; Burton 
Lovesey, Roslindale: B. & A. Norley, 
Roslin ale; Eugene Fischer, Jamaica 
Plain ; Clark W. Brown, Ashland ; John 
Blick & Son, North Attleboro; F. O. 
Shepardson, Albert Lehan, F. R. Saw- 
yer, Willis E. Chase, W. S. Harris, Jane 

Bushnell and Elsie P. Tragarhd, of 
Mansfield. 

The judges were H. E. Meader, of 
Dover, N. H., and S. E. Spencer, of 
Woburn, Mass. 

Among the exhibits of W. S. Harris 
was a spike of Kunderd’s Fern Kyle in 
full bloom, which won much admiration. 

Mrs. Willis Chase had a fine bridal 
display of Gladiolus blooms and Ferns 
which secured honorable mention. 

The quality and quantity of bloom 
shown was such as would do credit to 
any Gladiolus show. 

e show was also a financial success 
and, after paying expenses, the surplus 
was turned over to the Visiting Nurses 
Association. Fay Howe, Sec’y 


While it is always desirable to know 
the winning varieties, and we make an 
effort to secure the names of same as 
far as possible, we have been unable to 
do so in this case. The names of the 
winners follow: 


AMATEUR CLASS 


One Spike, White—Mrs. Henry C. Stratton, 
Bridgewater, first; Burton E. Lovesey, Ros- 
lindale, second; B. & A. Norley, Roslindale, 
third. 

Cream of Apricot—Mrs. Charles D. Lyons, 
a: James Latham, second; B. & A. Norley, 
third. 

Light Pink—W. E. Clark, Sharon, first; 
Mrs. C. D. Lyons, second; B. & A. Norley, 
third. 

Bright Pink—Mrs. H. C. Stratton, first; 
B. E. Lovesey, second; W. E. Clark, third. 

Salmon—James Coad, first; Mrs. H. C 
Stratton, second; B. E. Lovesey, third. 

Red—W. E. Clark, first; Mrs. H. C. Strat- 
ton, second; Mrs. C. D. Lyons, third. 

Crimson or Maroon—Mrs. H. C. Stratton, 
— W. E. Clark, second; Mrs. C. D. Lyons, 
third. 

Blue or Lavender—W. E. Clark, first; Mrs. 
H. C. Stratton, second; Mrs. C. D. Lyons, 
third. 

Mauve or Purple—Mrs. H. C. Stratton, 
first; W. E. Clark, second; B. E. Lovesey, 
third. 

Yellow—Mrs. H. C. Stratton, first; B. E. 
Lovesey, second; James Coad, third. 

Any Other Color—W. E. Clark, first; B. & 
A. Norley, second; Mrs. H. C. Stratton, 
third. 

Any Primulinus Hybrid—James Latham, 
first; Mrs. H. C. Stratton, second; B. A. 
Norley, third. 


OPEN TO ALL 


One Spike White—Fred Reed, first; B. & A. 
Norley, second; Saunders Gardens, third. 

Light Pink—Frank O. Shepardson, first; 
— Alice Fales, second; John W. Conrod, 
third. 

Cream or Apricot—Saunders Gardens, first; 
Frank O. Shepardson, second; Miss Jeanette 
Bushnell, third. 

Bright Pink—John Zeestraten of East 
Bridgewater, first; Saunders Gardens, sec- 
ond; Frank O. Shepardson, third. 

Salmon—William SS. Harris, first; F. O. 
*~ ee second; Mrs. John Zeestraten, 
third. 

Red—W. 8S. Harris, first and second; F. O. 
Shepardson, third. 

Crimson or Maroon—F. 0. Shepardson, first 
and second; Mrs. John Zeestraten, third. 
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Blue or Lavender—F. O. Shepardson, first; 
Willis Chase. second: Fred Reed, third. 

Mauve or Purple—Willis Chase, first; Fred 
Reed, second; Albert L. Lehan. third 

Yellow—Mrs. John Zeestraten, first; Saun- 
ders Gardens, second; F. 0. Shepardson 
third. 


Any Other Color—F. O. Shepardson, first 
and second; W. E. Clark, third. 
Any Primulinus Hybrid—W. E. Clark, first 


and second; B. E. Lovesey, third 

One Spike Each of Three Varieties—Fred 
Reed, first; Willis Chase, second: John Bleek 
& Son of North Attleboro, third 

One Spike Each of Six Varieties—F. O. 
Shepardson, first; Saunders Gardens, second; 
Miss J. Bushnell, third. 

One Spike Each of 12 Varietics—Saunders 
Gardens, first; F. O. Shepardson, second; W. 
S. Harris, third. 

One Spike Each of 2% Varieties—W. 8. Har- 
ris, first, second and third. 

Vase or Basket Arranged for Effect. Any 
Foliage—F.. O. Shepardson, first; B. E. Love- 
sey. second. 

Best Collection—White, pink, red, yellow, 
blue, varieties, F. O. Shepardson 

Ruffled Varieties and Named Primulinus— 
Saunders Gardens. 

e 


SPECIALS 


For Best Six wy Mrs. Watt—F. O. 
Shepardson, first; W. 8S. Harris, second; Fred 
Reed, third. 

For Best Six Spikes Gretchen Z: ing—W. 8. 
Harris, first: Fred Reed, second. 

For Best Six Spikes Evelyn Kirtland—W. 
S. Harris, first; Fred Reed, second; Albert 
Lehan, third. 

Best Six Spikes Peace—W. 8S. Harris, first; 
Fred Reed, second. 

Best Six Spikes Schwaben—Albert Lehan, 
first: W. S. Harris, second; Miss J. Bushnell, 
third. 

Best Six Spikes Loveliness—F. O. Shepard- 
son, first; Miss Jane Bushnell, second; Albert 
L. Lehan, third. 

Best Six Spikes Mrs. Frank Pendleton— 
Fred Reed, first; F. O. Shepardson, second; 
W. E. Clark, third. 

Best Six Spikes Panama—aAlbert Lehan. 
first; Fred Reed, second. 

Best Six Spikes Prince of Wales—Miss J. 
Bushnell, first; F. O. Shepardson, second; 
Fred Reed, third. 

Best Six Spikes Alice Tiplady—F. O. Shep- 
ardson. 

Best Six Spikes Kunderdi Glory—Miss J. 
Bushnell, first; Albert Lehan, second; Fred 
Reed, third. 

Best Six Spikes Niagara—Albert Lehan 
first: Miss J. Bushnell, second; Fred Reed, 
third. 

Best Six Spikes Baron Hulot—Miss J. 
Bushnell, first: F. O. Shepardson, second; 
Fred Reed, third. 

Best Six Spikes Crystal White—J. Bleek & 
Son, first; F. O. Shepardson, second; Miss J. 
Bushnell, third. 

Best Six Spikes Herada—F. O. Shepardson. 
first; Fred Reed, second; W. 8S. Harris, third. 

Best Six Spikes Bertrex—F. O. Shepardson, 
first; Willis Chase, second; Albert Lehan, 
third. 

Best Six Spikes America—J. Bleek & Son, 
first: Willis Chase, second; Albert Lehan, 
third. 

Best Six Spikes Any Variety Not Men- 
tioned—Willis Chase, first: Miss J. Bushnell, 
second; J. Bleek & Son, third. 

Best Vase or Basket Not More Than 12 
Spikes, One or More Varieties, Any Foliage, 
in Bulbs of Parliament—Albert Lehan, first; 
= E. Clark, second; Mrs. Elmer Rankin, 
third. 


Save the Leaves 


Because leaves contain relatively large 
amounts of potash, chemists at the Ohio 
Experiment Station point out the economy 
of using leaves as a mulch or fertilizer for 
the garden, rather than burning them in the 
streets or gutters. They show that 100 pounds 
of leaves are worth about 56 cents for their 
fertilizing value. 

When leaves are burnt. the ash still contains 
a considerable amount of fertilizing materials ; 
but, as the ashes are generally swept away 
by the wind or washed away by water, their 
value is lost. To secure the best results 
from leaves as fertilizer, it is best to pile 
them in the garden and let them furnish a 
mulch for the ground during the winter; 
then they may be spaded in in the spring 
and incorporated with the soil. The humus 
thus added is about equally as valuable as 
the mineral content.—7he Canadian Horti- 
culturist. 
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The American Iris Society 





Varieties for the Garden 
BY A. J. BLISS 


FOREWORD 


DEAR Mr. STURTEVANT: 


Here is the article on a selection of varie- 
ties of Irises. I have included many of the 
older ones. I am not afraid that this will 
depreciate the newer varieties. Let anyone 
start with these older varieties and they will 
begin to stir their interest, then one day they 
will see some of the new best ones and 
straightway their interest will leap into 
enthusiasm. If people begin at the top and 
never know these early ones, they will never 
fully appreciate what has already been gained 
or realize the possibilities to come. 

Also I have jibbed at a dozen, but given 
them a chance te start with a dozen and 
guess that once started, a hundred will soon 
seem all too few. 

Edit it, and cut out, or do whatever you 
think fit with it. I have left out several that 
many would include, but, like Lord Fisher, I 
won’t explain or apologize—unless challenged. 

Yours sincerely, 
A. J. BLiss 


To select the best dozen Irises is far 
too hard a task,—and why a dozen? 
The Rose Society (England) gives a 
selection of 200 distinct varieties, and 
the ibilities of colour and form in 
the Iris are much greater than in the 
Rose. A representative collection of 
Irises to include only a bare minimum 
of the best, could hardly number less 
than 100. I grow 60 varieties, besides 
my own seedlings, all of which are 
distinct as en flowers and have 

ial excellence in one or more 
characters, or combination of charac- 
ters, indispensable for breeding. In 
addition, I have 20 American seedlings 
not yet flowered, many of which will 

inly prove to be acquisitions, and 
there are also another 10 or 20 European 
varieties of merit which I have not yet 
sampled. 

Here, then, is a list of some 40 (not 
including any of my own seedlings), 
all of which are worthy of a place in 
any collection, however large or small. 
To facilitate comparison and to suit 
gardens of different sizes, they may be 








separated into three groups— 
1 2 3 
The Older Newer The Finest and 
and Distinct Most Recent 
Varieties Varieties Varieties 
Aurea (or Mrs. Aleazar Ambassadeur 
Neu! er Archeveque Anne Page 
Flavescens ius Asia 
Innocenza ris King Crusader 
jacquesiana Lady Foster ila 
Mme. Chereau eee L Michel 
Maori King Monsignor soline 
Pall. Dalim. Hermione Lord of June 
Prin. Beatrice Oriflamme Magnifica 
a | M Ossian =. 
ay Prosper wartze 
bil Laugier Miran 
k Mrs. Alan ‘0 
Mrs. H. Darwin Gray Rhein Nixe 
roost 


Most of these are strong growers, of 
aa constitution and exceptionally 
ree flowering, and all but one or two 
are at least reliable and regular flower- 
ers, that is, they can be relied on to 


give some flowers every year. These 
are indispensable qualities without 
which no Iris deserves a place in a 
general list of the best. 

Those in Group 1 are comparatively 
old and long established varieties, but 
though some may be challenged in 
some one point, such as size or form, 
by newer varieties, none are yet super- 
seded and some are still unrivalled. 
Aurea and Mrs. Neubronner are prac- 
tically identical for garden purposes, 
and as yet there is no other of this 
colour,—a rich chrome-yellow self. 
Flavescens is still indispensable for even 
the choicest collection, though some of 
Miss Sturtevant’s self yellow Pallidas 
of Shekinah will probably super- 
sede it eventually. Innocenza, a cream- 
white, is. distinct in tone and habit 
from any other white. /ucquesiana, 
with its bright and almost crimson 
falls, I prefer as a border flower to 
Prosper Laugier, though the flowers of 
the latter are larger and of finer form. 
Mme. Chereau is still the best Plicata 
of its colour type for height and habit. 
Maori King, though dwarf, is the richest 
and clearest coloured  variegata, 
rivalled only by Marsh Marigold. Mrs. 
H. Darwin, though the form of its 
flowers is shocking, from its freedom 
of flowering and good habit, is still the 
best white for massing and general 
border effect. Perfection, with its deep 
indigo velvety falls, and exceptional 
freedom, vigour and good habit, still 
holds its own. Queen of May, though not 
quite so free as most, is still the nearest 
to a clear rose-pink. Sybil is almost a 
rose amcoena, but with a trace of pink 
in the standards and some yellow in 
the falls, and still, I think, the best of 
this type. Thorbeck is not a strong 
grower, (none of the amcenas with deep, 
solid coloured falls are), but it is a 
reliable, though not free flowerer, and a 
variety of striking contrasts. I know 
3 no rival except Tristram or Richard 


In group 2, Alcazar, with its tall and 
widely branching habit, makes probably 
the finest ——- Ty of any Iris, 
but the colouring is a little sombre. 
Dalmarius is a most vigorous grower 
and exceptionally free flowering, the 
flowers, though not large, are of good 
form, and it would deserve a higher 
place but for the faint gray tone of its 
very pale flowers. Hermione is a Tro- 
jana hybrid of the same type as Caterina 
or Morwell, with flowers of the same 
fine form and lustrous or satiny surface, 
but the colour is distinct, being pink- 
toned and rather more bi-color. It is 
a very strong grower and exceptionally 
free flowering. Iris King, though taller 
and stronger than Maori King, lacks 
the rich and clear colouring of the 
latter, the standards of Iris King being 
a brassy tone of yellow. Lady Foster 





is a magnificent Iris of large size and 
fine form, but it is not a free flowerer, 
and is of somewhat uncertain consti- 
tution. Mercedes, though dwarf, has 
flowers of good form and most beauti- 
ful colouring,—a cream ground Plicata 
with veined and spotted margins of 
mauve, lilac, rose and sepia. Monsignor 
is notable for its fine form and good 
substance and the rich, velvety colour- 
ing of its falls, that is so generally 
associated with substance. Oriflamme 
is impressive for the size of its flowers, 
but they are not of the best form. 
Ossian is a very bright coloured varie- 
gata with light yellow standards, free 
flowering and of very good habit. Mrs. 
Alan Gray is a favorite with many for 
its colour, but the texture of the flowers 
is comparatively thin, as with most 
Cengialti hybrids. 

It is ae to oes the first two 
groups io a_ dozen each; it is quite 
impossib% ror Group III; for though 
the qual:fications for entry are of the 
highest, it isa group open to the infinite 
possibilities of the future. Vilmorin’s 
A adeur and Magnifica need no 
comment, the flowers are of fine form 
and the largest size, the plants are 
vigorous with tall and strong stems, 
and if they are not quite so free flow- 
ering as some, that is hardly to be 
expected. Hort’s Anne Page is a mag- 
nificent Trojana hybrid bi-colour, the 
finest of this type yet raised, tall, free 
flowering and strong growing. Yeld’s 
Asia, the latest and finest of his seed- 
lings, belongs to that intermediate type 
between Trojana—Pallida and Squa- 
lens, in which there are great possi- 
bilities yet in store. The large flowers 
are of fine form and great substance, 
borne on tall, stout stems, it is free 
flowering, and like all of Mr. Yeld’s 
seedlings, the plants are of exceptional 
strength and vigour. Prospero is some- 
what similar in type but nearer Trojana, 
and his well known Lord of June is 
apparently a pure Trojana-Pallida. 
Foster’s Crusader is unfortunately 
somewhat shy and the flower segments 
are rather long and narrow, but the 
rich blue tone of the coloring is unique. 
Edouard. Michel, though not free isa 
reliable and regular flowerer and still 
unsurpassed in size and form of flower 
for this type of colour,—a self claret. 
Isoline is also not so free as one could 
wish, and the form of the flowers heavy 
and unbalanced, but the coloring is most 
beautiful and as yet unmatched. Denis’ 
Mlle. Schwariz demonstrates that it is, 
after all, possible to combine large 
flowers on tali and branching stems 
with exceptional freedom and vigorous 
growth. Incolour it is a clear, fresh, 
pale lavender-blue. Tvoost is remark- 
able for its colour, a self raspberry-rose, 
as also for its large flowers and free 
flowering. The colour is unique, and 
for this reason I think it is perhaps 
M. Denis’ best seedling. Dalila, a 
“red”? amoena with cream-white stand- 
ards and purple-crimson falls, is always 
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one of the most conspicuous Irises in 
a garden, and is exceptionally free. 
Hort’s Miranda is a remarkable variety 
with tall, rather slender stems and 
large, self-colored flowers of a rich, 
deep violet-purple. The flowers have 
a similar a ance to those of Cen- 
ialti hybrids, but it is a seedling of 

andralisce. Rhein Nixe, 1 think 
deserves a place here; the flowers are 
not large and the falis are too light 
colored to make an effective contrast 
with the white standards, but it is a 
most vigorous plant of very good habit 
and exceptionally free flowering. 

I have mentioned no American seed- 
lings, though I am well aware there 
are some of the highest merit, Leni A 
Williamson, Avalon, Queen Caterina, 
Shekinah, and others, for as yet I have 
only seen single flowers of a few. Next 
season I hope to have flowered a repre- 
sentative selection in my own grounds, 
and some time have an opportunity of 
giving a critical appreciation of them. 





MINNEAPOLIS IRIS SHOW 


Report of this show has been crowded 
out of these columns and is now tardily 
published, with apologies to our Minne- 
— members for the delay. The 

ow was held June 6-7, at the Pence 
Sales Rooms, and was a great success, 
bringing out many new exhibitors and 
many fine varieties which had not pre- 
viously been exhibited in the Northwest. 

The judges were Mr. Larson, of the 
Park Board, Mr. Mathes, of Holm & 
Olson, and Mr. W. F. Christman. 

Mr. Arny won the Silver Cup which 
was donated by local Minneapolis mem- 
bers, which has to be competed for 
until won three times by the same per- 
son. Mr. Arny exhibited many new 
varieties which attracted great atten- 
tion. Mrs. Tillotson, Mr. Baker and 
the Park Board showed many fine 
varieties, while Mr. Fryer had a number 
of his new seedlings which were much 
admired. The awards followed : 

‘CLASS 1 

Collection of 30 distinct varieties—Ist, A. C. Arny; 

2nd, Rainbow Gardens; 3rd, Forest Heights Gardens. 
CLASS 2 

Collections of not more than 24 nor less than 12 
distinct varieties—Ist, A. C. Arny; 2nd, Rainbow 
Gardens ; 3rd, Miss Mary DeGraff. 

CLASS 3 

Collections of not more than 12 nor less pon 6 sf 
tinct varieties—Ist, A.C. Arny; 2nd, Mrs. H. 
Tillotson. 

CLASS 4 

Collections of not more than 12 nor less than 6 dis- 
tinct varieties— Ist, =, Frank Morris; 2nd, A. C. 
Arny; 3rd, Mrs. H. B. Tillotson. 

CLASS 5 

Collection of 6 distinct varieties, self colored—I\st, 

. C. Arny; an a, Harry Franklin Baker; 3rd, Mrs. 
H. B. Tillotso: 

CLASS 6 


Collection of 6 distinct varieties of bi-colors—Iist, A. 
C. Arny; 2nd, Harry Franklin Baker; 3rd, Mrs. H. 
B. Tillotson. 

CLASS 7 


Collection of 6 distinct varieties, white or yee: 
patterned with blue, violet or other color—2n 
G. T. Brown. 

CLASS 8 


Collection of 6 distinct varieties of blended colors— 
Ist, A. C. Arny; 2nd, Mrs. Paul W. Smith. 


CLASS 9 
Artistic arrangement of Irises with or without other 
hardy flowers and foliage- Ist, Holm & Olson; 2nd 
A. C. Arny; 3rd, Mrs. G. V. Brown. 


CLASS 10 
Artistic arrangement of Irises with or without ner 
hardy flowers or foliage, in a vase or other receptacle 


with an opening of not over 5 inches—Ist, Forest 
Heights Gardens: 2nd, Rainbow Gardens; 3rd, A. C. 


Arny. 
CLASS 12 
Collection of Irises not bearded—ist, Rainbow 
Gardens ; 2nd, A. C. Arny. 
CLASS 13 


imen stalk judged on the intrinsic merit of the 
s ~~ —Ist, A.C. Arny; 2nd, A. A. Manke; 3rd, 
Mrs . B. Tillotson. 


CLASS 4 
Pe = of 3 distinct vertetins, blue or violet - 
. Mrs. F. Tereau ; 2nd, Miss Marie DeGraff 


Srd, N. E. Boucher. 
CLASS 15 


Collection of 3 distinct varieties, Pw ig or violet bi- 
lst, Miss Marie DeGraff; 2nd, Mrs. Francis 
Parker; 3rd, N. E. Boucher. 
CLASS 16 
Collection of 3 distinct varieties, rose and lilac 
shades—Ist, Miss DeGraff; 2nd, A. A. Manke; 3rd, 
N. E. Boucher. 
CLASS 17 


Collection of 3 distinct varieties, white or blue and 
white—Ist, Miss Marie DeGraff; 2nd, A. A. Manke. 


CLASS 18 


Collection of 3 distinct varieties, yohow standards— 
it. Poe DeGraff ; 2nd, Mrs. F. Tereau ; 3rd, 


CLASS 19 
Collection of 3 feve varieties of blended colors— 
Ist, Mrs. G. V. B 2nd, N. E. Boucher; 3rd, 


Mrs. F. Tereau. 


Notes on “ Floriferousness ” 


When is an Iris floriferous? Of course the 
word itself means only flower-bearing, so in 
the strict sense every Iris might claim the 
appellation, but we have come to use it to 
signify abundant producticn of flowers. Some 
very fine varieties are not floriferous in this 
sense; if Mrs. Acker’s report of Isoline is 
typical and its average is only five flowers to 
the stem and only eleven stems on a clump 
several feet in diameter, it could hardly 
qualify as floriferous. Varieties of such 
limited flower-bearing are apt to have a very 
brief season, and, if really fine, are gone all 
too soon. 

But, on the other hand, freedom of flower- 
ing, while useful in prolonging the season, 
may not in itself be a desirable quality. It 
must be coupled with satisfactory distribution 
on the stem. Some day we will discard Mrs. 
H. Darwin and Rose Unique for the reason 
that they produce too many flowers to the 
inch, even if we continue to like them other- 
wise. Their effect is in no way comparable 
to Queen of May or a number of fine Pallidas. 
A flower of such exquisite form as the Iris, 
needs space, and for the finest results no 
two flowers on the same stem should actually 
touch, even though there are several open 
at once. 

Along this line I would again mention 
Tinea, (a little unfortunate in its name, of 
whose pronunciation no one seems quite 
sure), which is fifty cent more floriferous 
than Dalmatica, ant wh this year broke 
all records for length of blooming season 
here at Chevy Chase, where a clump, six feet 
in diameter, presented more than a hundred 
stems and covered a period of thirty-seven 
days from first to last bloom. With its 
excellent distribution on the stem and its 
splendid, glaucous foliage, it is one of the 
most useful varieties obtainable. 

Among some recent productions, particu- 
larly some with Trojana ancestry, the laterals 
are produced so low and are so elongated as 
to permit their use for cut flowers without 
cutting the main stem, this being quite an 
advantage sometimes while clumps are still 
small and you fee! indisposed to sacrifice a 
whole stem. J. MARION SHULL 


R. S. STURTEVANT, Sec’y 
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Mrs. Austin’s Talks 
(Continued from page 193) 


July 25th—Mrs. John R. Walsh from 
California, and Pink Wonder from New 
Jersey, have both shown their first 
blooms today, Pink Wonder of a 
delicate, ethereal beauty, pale pink 
over a white ground, showing fine 
throat markin In striking contrast 
Mrs. Walsh shows a heavily ruffled 
flower of flesh aiak with brilliant 
scarlet center, on a tail spike. A bold, 
handsome flower that quickly attracts 
attention. Both flowers very utiful. 

July 30th—Well, I suppose it is now 
too late to speak of a variety as early 
that was planted the 11th of May, but 
many fine ones have opened in the last 
few days, and there are some early 
ones that my Mistress made a note of 
but carelessly omitted the date of 
blooming. Le Marechal Foch is one, 
= be made a splendid showing. 

st 10th—I’m giad some of those 
Jule ays are but a memory. We must 
have perished, or almost so, if it hadn’t 
been for the irrigation system, but 
sy fine things are opening daily 
ennie Lind is a very dainty and 
feontl ul flower, Beacon, an attractive 
red, Theda Bara, not a vampire by 
any means, Louise has stood the test 
of extreme heat without freckling, a 
very fine variety in a class by iteclf” 
Diener’s American Beauty, a very 
attractive flower, and Mrs. Richard 
Lohrman and Mrs. Leon Douglas and 
Wm. T. Kent are fine, beautiful varieties 
and all that they are advertised to be 
we the originator. 

Magenta, with its long spike of many 
blooms open at one time, is worthy a 
place in every garden, so also is Peach 
Rose, whose beauty lies in its soft color 
contrasts. 

August 23—The folks off to attend 
the exhibition and convention of the 
American Gladiolus Association at St. 
Thomas, Ont. Think it’s my chance 
to rest. 

August 25th—No resting. No, sir! 
I feel my responsibility too much for 
that, and never worked harder in my 
life than since they have been away. 
There’s nothing like having a partner- 
ship in anything to keep up an interest. 
I am anxious not only to take good 
care of what is on hand, but to produce 
something new to delight them upon 
their return. 

August 26th—Rec’d message that the 
folks evil be home today, and I will 
turn over the business to them for 
awhile. Will close diary for this season, 
but expect to make more careful records 
next year and hope you will come and 
see me at work. Good-by. 


A reader wants to know about culture of 
the Lily of the Valley, stating that he has 
had difficulty to get good bloom, although 
there is plenty of foliage. This same trouble 
is quite common, and suggestions for inducing 
Lily of the Valley to bloom more freely, 
would prove interesting to FLOWER GROWER 
readers. 

The same person wants to know about the 
culture of the Fuchsia, which he finds diffi- 
cult to make flower freely. 


















































































































































The 


[ Written expressly fer The Flewer Grewer] 


IS TITLE ought to do, since it 
is like some of Mr. Kunderd’s 
names of Gladioli, fairly descrip- 
tive. When the season opened, 

the writer of these lines took daily 
notes, mostly descriptive, of the varie- 
ties of Gladioli grown this year, among 
them many old, lovely favorites, and 
in addition, Mr. Kunderd’s two new 
collections, plus a few choice Holiand 
importations, and some others. With 
the editor’s consent, these notes are 
here compiled for the benefit of Gladio- 
lus lovers. 

The season was entirely different 
from the one preceding. Last year we 
had a cool summer with so much rain 
that the garden hose, taken out in 
June, when the sun shone a couple of 
weeks, was discarded altogether for 
the rest of the season. Growth was 
rank, bulblets came up thick and grew 
vigorously. There was much soft 
growth and danger of bulbs not curing 
well for the winter’s keep. This year 
the program is the reverse. June came 
dry and soon began to bake. Torrid 
heat followed almost day after day. 


-When rains did come they were all too 


slight to do much good to growing 
crops, including Gladioli. The Dahlias 
all soon stood still—waiting—waiting. 
This will explain some of the following 
results, in particular the notation on 
spikes burned by the heat. It seems 

e white and light sorts suffered 
least, some not at all, and a good 
many dark ones, in particular red, 
showed dried bud sheaths. Water was 
used by a sprinkling system, but the 
sun fairly baked things. One grower 
in Columbus, using a sprinkling system 
for artificial rain, scalded his plants, 
losing instead of gaining. With all the 
writer’s efforts, the growth this year is 
moderate in height. All spikes are 
somewhat short, bloom, too, was has- 
tened, and the bulblet growth was less 
abundant. Still, the results of the 
efforts made have been highly satis- 
factory. The Gladiolus will stand even 
torrid heat, and many, very many 
varieties, as far as burning sun is 
concerned, came through victoriously. 
All spikes, however, were cut at once 
when the first flower opened, in order 
to get them out of the heat and to 
prolong the bloom. 

The planting was done in April, only 
a few varieties, namely, small stock of 


Mrs. Frank Pendleton, America, Schwa- 


ben, etc., were put in after that. Mr. . 


Kunderd’s two new collections were 
among those first planted, together 
with a lot of others from his list, costing 
50c. and over, such as the writer did 
not have heretofore. Among the early 
plantings were also separate lots of 
Snow Glory, Purple Glory, Giant Myrile, 
Le Marechal Foch, Kunderd’s Marshal 
Foch, and other choice sorts. 


THE PROCESSION BEGINS 


June 26 the advance guard came into view. 
The earlier days of June had not been so hot 
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Grand Procession, Gladioli 


BY R. C. H. LENSKI 


and dry; consequently the varieties that 
bloomed first showed no untoward effects. 

Angola was the first of them all. There 
was a nice little row of these, blooming from 
this date on in rapid succession. The spikes 
were fully three feet high, a lovely soft shade 
of salmon with very light pink blend. The 
wings expand well, the hood does not droop 
too much, the throat shows a few slight 
markings. The entire effect is one of grace 
and delicacy of form and color. The largest 
flowers about three inches across. 

On the same day 1910 Rose bloomed. A 
dozen bulbs had been cut up to make twenty- 
eight in all. The spikes, iike those of Angola, 
came from the sixth leaf, grew almost four 
feet high, and all the cuts bloomed in slow 
succession, the side cuts last with fewer buds, 
some with only three or four, but all shot up 
well and did their duty nobly. The color is 
a deep rosy pink shade, as the name indi- 
cates. The largest flowers are easily 3} 
inches across. A narrow, light line marks the 
lower petals down the center. This is an early 
variety; it did not droop in the heat; a 
wealth of bloom followed in spite of the 
—- treatment of the medium sized 


June 27 brought only one addition, but a 
lovely one indeed—Anamosa, another Primu- 
linus. There was quite a row of them, and 
they kept blooming for over a month, even 
very small bulbs bringing their slender little 
spikes as the days wore on. The old bulbs 
brought spikes 38 inches high, out of the 
fifth leaf, showing their earliness. The 
pointed wings spread 3} inches across, and 
the color is a uniform salmon with a faint 
orange blend, very delicate and refined. The 
hood is there, but does not droop much. 

June 28 came in with four. There was 
Helga, one of Kunderd’s “Fifty-Three New 
Gems.” Usually Mr. Kunderd only gives a 
descriptive touch, but he favored Helga by 
actually describing it. The height was 48 
inches, though the bulb was cut, the second 
half blooming July 2. The spike came from 
the seventh leaf, sturdy and strong, and the 
flower was large with broad petals, a lovely 
rose-coral shade with faint flaking. All the 
petals were lighter toward the throat, the 
lower ones with rose on a ground that was 
white with a creamy cast. The largest 
blooms were four inches across. This variety 
stands out as one of the real lovely new 
ones. It came early, too, which is an advan- 
tage in some respects. 

Blue Iris came in 38 inchés high. The 
petals are tinted a violet-blue, veined like 
some of the Irises, and a deep, rich, good- 
sized blotch of the same color decorates the 
lower petals. The spike followed the sixth 
leaf. Like all the blues this one was barely 
three inches across, and its foliage was below 
medium in robustness. 

Then there was Lavender America, strong 
in growth and branching, fully four feet high. 
It is far brighter than the old America, a 
deeper pink in color, and with more lavender. 
The blooms are four inches across. The 
spike rises from the sixth leaf and comes 
early. In summing up the effect of this 
variety, the word “ fine” graces my notes. 

The next one was a Primulinus, the name 
of which had become lost. It was a rich, 
fine salmon, all solid in color and of good 
size, but, having no name, we must pass it 
by, hoping to discover its identity at some 
later time, Names will get lost, or shifted, 
in spite of all the pains one takes. In the 
foliowing notes a couple of interesting cases 
of this kind will be recorded. 

Having had such a treat for one early day, 
June 29 brought in only one, but this was 





one of the new ones: Bonny, its soft blends 
and tints recalling somewhat Yowell’s Favorite. 
The growth was sturdy and strong, four feet 
high, from the sixth leaf. The color “a 
lavender pink, tinged old rose;” but who 
will paint in words the soft, rich shading and 
blending, especially of the lower petals? And 
this was the first ruffled variety to bloom. 

June 30 brought only Scarlano, a real 
scarlet, with light throat, beautifully ruffled, 
44 inches high, strong and robust in growth. 
In the house this variety had no less than 
seven fine flowers open at one time, making 
another decided point in its favor. 

July 1 brought two new ones. Vistula was 
45 inches high, a fine, straight spike from 
the sixth leaf. The color is a deep violet- 
purple, with a lovely white line down the 
center of the petals. The flowers were 
medium in size, at most three inches across. 
Why this bears the name of a river, the 
originator alone knows, if indeed he does. 

Then there was Fire Glow, one of ihe new 
ones, four feet high, from the sixth leaf, a 
strong, straight spike. Scarlano has wider 
open flowers and thus has the larger flowers, 
but Fire Glow is more solid in color. The 
shade of red is about the same, yet Scarlano, 
with pink in the inner part of the upper 
petals, is more variegated. And Scarlano is 
ruffied, Fire Glow is plain. Both had seven 
flowers out at one time and thus are very 
choice. Menlo, which bloomed a little later, 
is like Fire Glow, only ruffled and richer in 
its deep throat markings. 

July 2 brought four beauties. Milda had 
a spike four feet high, with large, wide open 
flowers, on different sides of the stem. Ina 
way it recalled White Pendleton, especially 
its great, large blotch on the lower petals. 
Its main color is a dainty old rose, and the 
flower better than four inches across. 

Next Old Smoky greeted the eye. The 
spike was 44 inches high. A second spike 
bloomed the 19th. The flowers are cup-shaped 
and ruffled, of medium size, about three 
inches. The color is quite “smoky,” and 
thus odd, flaked and flecked with dull blue, 
with deep red in the throat, and a light point 
at the tip of the blotch. The heat failed to 
affect the spike. This is a fine novelty. 

Considerable interest attached to Marie 
Kunderd, a pure white, grandly ruffled, the 
first specimen 40 inches high, the spike 
coming from the sixth leaf. This white 
variety we will compare presently with a 
few others, and so reserve further description. 

Now we must register a disappointment. 
Here was a row, newly bought, duly marked 
Mrs. William Kent, one of the great Diener 
varieties. Behold there bloomed a butter- 
yellow Primulinus, with tiny markings on 
the lower petals, faintly ruffled! No, that 
was not the Mrs. William Kent, “light fawn 
to ashes of Roses,” with flowers six inches 
across! The Prim was tall and lovely in its 
way, probably though unnamed. We wondered 
what the rest of that lot would be. We shall 
report below. 


THE, DETACHMENTS INCREASE 


July 3 paraded six varieties. There was 
the Blue Lily, the first of a newly acquired 
row, three feet high. The flowers were small, 
a lavender cast, the color more even outside 
than inside, shaded and flecked, with a dark 
blotch of violet and pencilings of yellow. 
The form is somewhat hooded, and the 
foliage slight, shooting the spike from the 
sixth leaf. 

The next was Lilac Unique, also three feet 
high, with color of deepest lilac, flecked with 
dark violet, the throat deeper in color. The 
flowers were upright, the spike embedded 
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deeply in the foliage, a second spike following 
on the 17th. The first specimen had the 
flowers set around the stem, the second, 
however, did not live up to this feature. 

A former favorite appeared in Snow Flake, 
except for the ruffles almost as lovely as 
Marie Kunderd. \t came 36 inches high, 
from the sixth ieaf. The color is a very 
clear, pure white. More below. 

Then Vega, a Primulinus, four feet high, a 
tall, fine spike, untouched by the great heat. 
The color was a clear, butter-yellow with a 
salmon tint. Four flowers were out at once, 
and buds re besides, the largest three 
inches 

The first ‘of a good lot cf Red Amaryllis 
also bloomed this day, The best spikes are 
36 inches high, but many are shorter, coming 
from the sixth leaf. The flowers are enor- 
mous, however, deep, blood-red throughout, 
but hardly like an Amaryllis, for the petals 
are not pointed, nor do they spread out wide. 
A rich, black-red blotch deepens the throat. 
A glorious variety, blooming easily from tiny 
bulbs. 

The first Hollander was out this day, 
Electric, about 45 inches high, but the spike 
curved from the heat. It had a fine, wide 
open flower, the three upper petals lavender 
with a few deeper flakes, the lower petals 
with markings, reddish splashes on white 
ground, in this point somewhat like Diener’s 
Thomas T. Kent. The effect is very bright. 

Seven varieties marched into view on the 
glorious Fourth. Fairest White was 42 inches 
high, flowers pure white with slight violet 
markings down in the throat, slightly ruffled. 

Lovely Sulphur Glow was second. The 
plant was massive and heavy, yet with a 
good spike almost three feet high. The 
flowers were of good size, 34 inches wide, 
ruffled and turned in that distinctive Kun- 
derdi fashion like Marie Kunderd, Snow Glory, 
Rose Glory, and others. The color is a lovely, 
even sulphur shade, a small, deep red biotch 
on the lower petals. The sixth leaf brought 
the spike. A fine acquisition. 

And here was our dear old friend, the Pink 
Lily. It is strange how, with all the care one 
may exercise, names will go wrong. For 
several seasons we have grown this variety, 
calling it “Pink Lady,” till, all at once, 
wishing to add Pink Lily to our collection, 
we bought one from headquarters—there was 
the revelation: our pink “ladies” were alli 
pink “lilies!” But talk about appropriate- 
ness of names—why should this lovely, 
bright, rose colored flower, almost solid in 
effect, and somewhat ruffled, be called a lily ? 
There is no lily form or color; “lady” is 
more appropriate. In vain we had scanned 
all the old catalogues of Kunderd, dead-sure 
that he used to list this “lady,” but we could 
not find her—now the mystery is solved. 
Good spikes in our ground attain 40 inches. 
A special beauty of the flower is that its 
color shows through and is very lovely on the 
outside, deep, clear, rich rose, making this a 
good second to Crinkles. 

Those who know the American Indian, must 
not expect the new Indian to be like it. 
Perhaps this is an East Indian! Anyway, 
the spike was 42 inches high this season, 
and a second strong spike came from the 
bulb on the 8th. The color is a deep, aniline- 
red, with a purplish cast, and center line of 
the same color. The throat is lighter, the 
petals are folded back, the bloom is compact, 
and there were six at one time, making a 
grand display. 

Good old Red, White and Gold also came 
this day, with a multitude of this variety to 
follow. Though grown from small bulbs, 
the spikes were 46 inches high this hot, dry 
season, each a cane easy to cut. Even the baby 
stock, in spite of the adverse season, is 
sturdy and throwing little spikes as these 
lines are penned. Yes, it is red, white, and 
gold. There is a resemblance between this 
sort and White Glory and White King. The 
King is sulphur, the Glory a creamy white 
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with purple feather, and Red, White and Gold 
has white upper petals, a good, rich red 


blotch laid on a golden base on the lower. 


petals. It is finely ruffled, like the other two, 
but grows taller—good canes exceed four 
feet in height. It is a good mate to Golden 
Glory, which is also tall and strong, only 
richer in effect, more “ golden.” 

The row of Grandeur began blooming this 
day, 42 inches high, heavy spikes. The color 
is a rose-red, deeper at the edges. A deeper 
rose line is laid on the lower petals, with 
orange tracings at each side, making a lovely 
throat. The flowers flare wide, four inches 
across. 

One of the new ones is Tranquil, about 40 
inches high, though the bulb was cut to two. 
The second spike arrived the 18th. Why 
this should be called “tranquil” is a mystery, 
for the color is a deep bloody red and surely 
disturbs tranquility. A tiny edge of white is 
dustedon thedark petals, recalling Black Pansy, 
and there is white powder on the outside of 
the petals, which form a cup-like shape. 


THE PARADE IN FULL SWING 


It took quite awhile to make the record for 
July 5, for there were 13 in all—a beautiful 
detachment in the grand parade. Rosalind 
bloomed, 33 inches high, in color like the 
Indian, aniline-red, only with a more purple 
cast. The upper petals were lighter inside, 
the flowers over three inches across. The 
spike held its bloom well, most of the flowers 
showing at the sametime. The sixth leaf 
brought the spike. 

For some time the writer had wished to 
see Myra, and here she was at last! The 
wings of this lovely Primulinus spread large 
and wide, like those of a Butterfly, a delicate 
shade of salmon on light yellow ground. The 
central petal is large and forms the hood. 
The lower petals are bright yellow, but 
severely reflexed, with red stripe. The effect 
is aerial., Myra may be a cross from Primu- 
nella with possibly Alice Tiplady, though Alice 
has large, fine lower petals, a distinct virtue 
of her own. The wings of the Myra Butter- 
fly spread nearly four inches in the larger 
flowers. This first spike, however, mustered 
only 27 inches, though the low foliage was 


heavy. 

Lovely Ailantic, with flowers 43 inches in 
this poor season, readily caught the eye. The 
spike was 44 inches in height, strong and 
sturdy growth, like so many of the Kunderdi 
productions. The color was a soft salmon 
shade, with a white central line on each 
petal, and the same tint of white on the inner 
part of the lower petals, traced with red. 
The petals flare gracefully. A superior sort. 

For those who want something brighter 
than Adlantic, there stood in the same row 
Vivian, the same height exactly, wide open, 
flaring flowers, a rich orange color with 
deeper flaking on the petals, orange-pink on 
inside of upper petals; a bright yellow, 
penciled with red, graced the lower petals on 
the inner half. The flowers shone five inches 
in width, on a fine, strong spike. 

A novelty appeared in Crimson Spur, also 
44 inches by the yard-stick, from the sixth 
leaf. The spike was perfect, with many 
flowers. The color is white, marked toward 
the outer edge of the petals with crimson 
flecks or splashes, producing a variegated 
appearance. The blooms open moderately, 
to a width of about three inches, yet good 
and deep. In the house the scarlet grows 
less as new blooms open. 

Among the real beauties of this day was 
Menlo, 46 inches for the spike, with a fine 
type of flower, compact and yet open, slightly 
ruffled, 34 inches across. The color was an 
orange-vermilion, deeper on the lower petals, 
a unified effect in perfect harmony. 

Certainly in one way Unusual justified its 
name. Its size was 44 inches, but the spike 
at once had four blooms open that July 
morning, and nine buds showing color—that 
was unusual. The aniline-red of the upper 
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petals is deeper in those below. The 
upper petals are lighter toward the heart. 
The spread of the blooms is 3 to 34 inches, 
judging from the one specimen. 

Another novelty was Zulema, one of the 
daughters of America, 45 inches high. The 
color is white with a blush cast, a few faint 
flakes toward the outer edge, and a little 
pink tinting in the throat. The flowers show 
the America type and came 4} to 5 inches 
across. Very delicate and lovely, and 
decidedly lighter than the parent stock, and 
a rival of the new Le Marechal Foch. 

A new white is White Pigeon, very pure in 
color, the petals folded back at the tips, 
giving a soft, rounded effect when the bloom 
is fully out. The spike was 36 inches in 
height, with delicate, slight foliage, and the 
flowers about 24 inches, at most three inches 
when petals are laid flat 

One of the grand ones is Adoration, 30 
inches high, the spike very massive and set 
deep down in the robust, heavy foliage. A 
second spike of fair size, evidently a branch 
below where the main one was cut in the 
heart of the foliage, developed on the 23rd. 
The color is lovely, Lincoln-red, quite even, 
and deeper on the lower petals, the flower 
somewhat ruffled, large, broad petals, an 
immense bloom of over four inches in diame- 
ter. Seven leaves brought the spike. This 
is surely a superior variety in every way. 

The first spikes of Fire Ribbon glowed a 
burning red, 30 inches high, but with nearly 
all the blooms coming out together, hence 
the name. Deeper red splashes show on the 
petals, and there are purple touches on the 
lower ones. The flowers are small, only 23 
inches for the larger ones. The ribbon effect 
is the distinctive feature. 

Beautiful Estella grew 44 inches high in 
spite of heat and dryness, with blooms 4 and 
4% inches across. The color is a reddish 
rose with violet blend on lower part of petals. 
A cream line marks the mid-rib, bordered 
violet. The tip petals show cream, flecked 
violet at the edges, with violet powdering, 
and a few dotted violet lines on the inner 
half—a rich, open, free flower, yet not flat 
or reflexed. 

One of the real delightful ones was Peach 
Rose, of which a small quantity began 
blooming this day. The spikes came up 44 
inches, fine and stalwart. The color is a 
smooth, coral-rose, the lower half of the 
upper petals lighter. On the lower petals there 
were rose blotches, and the two lower side 
petals were long, curling back and making 
the flower very graceful. The spread was 
four inches, and the lovely thing about this 
variety was the abundant bloom open at one 
time and lasting long because of good sub- 
stance. Peach Rose stands out in the memory 
as one of the real choice Gladioli. 


COMPARISONS 


Now we will pause for a few com- 
parisons. Let us take the white ones 
first. Marie Kunderd is white and 
more translucent than Snow Flake, 
which, by comparison, shows a cream 
cast, yet the former has lavender pollen 
sacks, the latter white ones. This 
difference in the white is explained 
when we note the lavender at the base 
of the petals of Marie, and the pink 
touches at the base of the Flake. The 
former is very graceful in form, not 
flaring flat, but open with depth, each 
— turned and crimped; the latter 

as plain = but tips folded back in 
lovely roundness. The translucent 
white of Marie Kunderd is almost 
repeated in Fairest White, though its 
form is much like Snow Flake, the 
petals curling back. A pure white 
sheen, with violet back of it, and the 
petals slightly ruffled, marks this 
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variety. White Pigeon is like Snow 
Flake in form and character of white, 
though the pollen bags are pink. Havin 
all four blooming together, the specia 
points of each were carefully noted. 

Taking Allantic, Vivian, and Adora- 
tion together, three beauties are brought 
into competition. Aélantic has petals 
long, gracefully turned, with points 
rendered distinct and attractive. Its 
color scheme is very chaste and refined. 
Vivian is gayer, the petals broader, the 
flowers large like Mrs. Francis King. 
Adoration shows petals very broad 
and beautifully crimped, the color one 
unified whole, a refined salmon-red ; 
the three together helping to accentuate 
the distinctive beauty of each. 

Rosalind, Unusual, and Indian belong 
into one color class. Unusual has 
flecks, and the aniline-red shows a 
more purplish sheen throughout. 
Rosalind has rounder shape of bloom, 
while Unusual has all its petals, even 
the top one, folding the tips back. The 
spikes of each, with the flowers out at 
maximum, were a delight. The J/ndian 
has the same cast of red, lovely asa 

phe ema woo ider and th 

vlano opens wider and thusappears 
with larger blooms than Fire Glow, 
and the latter is more solid in color. 
There are richer markings in Scarlano, 
which, with pink in the inner part of 
the upper petals, makes this flower 
more diversified. Both had no less 
than seven flowers out at one time, 
topped with bursting buds. Menlo 
resembles Fire Glow, only it is ruffled 
and has a richer throat with deeper 
markings. 
(Continued in November issue) 


The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society 











The big show is over. After months 
of preparation for a great international 
event, the Twelfth Annual Meeting of 
The American Gladiolus Society is a 
thing of the past, but the pleasant mem- 
ories, the many friendships created, the 
—_ of good fellowship exhibited, all 

ese things will live long in the mem- 
ories of all those who were present. To 
say that the whole event was far beyond 
the expectations of the most optimistic 
is putting it mildly, and the unanimous 
wish of the people of the Flower City 
is that The American Gladiolus Society 
will come again at no distant date. 

At this time, Sept. 9th, the Society’s 
trial grounds are a riot of color of 
Gladiolus bloom. Since The American 
Gladiolus Society meet, a collection of 
125 varieties was sent to the Hamilton 
Horticultural Society’s show, then, a 
little later, a similar collection to the 
Guelph Horticultural Society show, and 
during the present week, a large display 
to the Canadian National Exhibition at 
Toronto. 

So impressed have been the delegates 
to The American Gladiolus Society 
show from various points in Ontario, 
by the beauty of the Gladiolus, that 

() 


rticultural Societies in many towns 
and villages have decided to go into 
the growing of this wonderful flower 
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on quite an extensive scale, and are 
offering it to their members as a pre- 
mium. A Provincial Society will no 
doubt be formed at a very early date. 

The spirit of beautification is most 
contagious in “The Flower City.” 
Only a few unsightly spots remain, 
and it is to be hoped that these will be 
but unpleasant memories before snow 
flies. At a meeting of the Nolan St. 
residents held on Sept. 5th, it was 
unanimously decided to form a street 
improvement society. Nolan St. has 
residents on one side only, the south 
side —— the G. T. R. tracks. 
The Railroad Company will construct 
an ornamental wire fence and make 
their right of way presentable along 
this beautiful area. A 19-foot boule- 
vard will be constructed, the leveling 
being done by the Municipal Council. 
The seeding will be done by the resi- 
dents of the vicinity under the super- 
vision of the Horticultural Society’s 
gardener, as will also be the planting of 
a Spirea (Van Houtteii) hedge — 
the fence and a row of Norway Maple 
trees in the center. Flower beds will 
be constructed, planted and maintained 
by the Society. 

The London & Port Stanley Railroad, 
the most progressive body in Ontario, 
has asked the Society to transform 
any remaining unsightly areas along 
their right of way to conform to the 
beautified areas. Industrial sidings 
in use will be cindered, but unused 
parts will be ploughed up, leveled, 
and seeded. ire fences will be 
erected along the boundary lines, 
and flowering hedges will be planted 
to hide any unsightly surroundings, 
thus transforming their whole right 
of way throughout St. Thomas into 
park spaces. The Society’s trial 
which are a part of the L. & 

. S. R’s. property, had what was 
supposed to be an unconquerable area, 
the site of an iron foundry many years 
ago. At American Gladiolus Society 
time, an effort was made to redeem 
this spot, and success has crowned our 
efforts, and what was formerly a most 
unsightly spot is now leveled and 
seeded, a rockery erected, and gives the 
trial grounds 50% more garden space. 

Several Gladiolus growers of note, 
especially from the United States, who 
saw the trial gardens and their won- 
derful collection of Gladioli, have 
offered to add several of their new 
varieties to the list. Considering that 
this was the first year of the Gladiolus 
garden, the results have proven most 
ee 

The ies’ Auxiliary, who con- 
ducted a refreshment tent on the 
campus of Alma College at The Ameri- 
can Gladiolus Socie meet, made 
nearly $200, which will be turned over 
to the Society. 

The first shipment of bulbs for the 
Society, has been received from Hol- 
land, and consists of nearly 100,000 of 
the finest varieties of Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Lilies, etc. A further shipment of 
200,000 is expected within a few days. 

Plans are already under way for a 
monster Gladiolus show for 1922, to be 
held in Alma i, 

The registration book of the Society’s 
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trial garden, and the book used at The 
American Gladiolus Society show, 
show over 2,000 names of out-of-town 
visitors, covering a range of from Cali- 
fornia to Maine, Oregon to Georgia, 
Vancouver to Halifax, also several 
English towns, and this registration 
only covers a small number of those 
who actually visited the grounds and 


exhibition. A party of five motored 


from Griffin, Georgia, and promised to 
come again if the 1922 American 
Gladiolus Society meet is in St. Thomas. 


F. E. BENNETT, Pres’t 


Desirable Fall Blooming Shrubs 


By BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
[Written expressly for The Flewer Grower) 


An autumnal display of bloom is very 
desirable, and there are a number of 
hardy shrubs that may be used to gain 
such effect. 

Perhaps the most desirable of these 
is the Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora, 
which, if it has been well-pruned in the 
spring, will, in the fall, be literally 
covered with huge panicles of white 
flowers that change in color to greenish 
bronze as the season advances, and do 
not lose their decorative quality until 
after the snow flies. 

Another fine shrub is the double- 
flowered Kerria Japonica, (K. Japonica 
flore pleno), which has two seasons of 
bloom, one in June and the other in the 
autumn. The perfectly double golden 
flowers and bright green cranes of this 
shrub are exceedingly attractive, and 
harmonize nicely with the flowers of 
a paniculata. There is a 
single flowered variety and also one 
with variegated white and green foliage 
that we grow with satisfaction. 

The low growing Spiraea, Anthony 
Waterer, is perfectly hardy and bears 
showy crimson flowers from summer 
until late autumn. As this variety 
blooms when it is very small, it may 
be utilized successfully as an indoor 
decorative pot plant. 

The easily grown, double-flowered 
Altheas, in the various colors, are 
sho fall bloomers. The so-called 
“blue” Althea, (which is more of a 
violet in color), is rather odd and holds 
the attention, but it is not as attractive 
in color as many other varieties. 

Nothing could surpass in decorative 
y meme our huge, tree-like Rose of 

haron, now densely covered with 
large, double, rose-colored flowers that 
harmonize so exquisitely with the dark 
green foliage which forms a fitting 
background for them. 


In spite of all our efforts this issue 
of THE FLOWER GROWER is in the mail 
a little late. It has required some very 
strenuous work on our part to keep up 
to our regular schedule, and if we are 
late occasionally, we trust our readers 
will overlook the delay. 


We have been a little late in getting 
in reports of flower shows and some 
other things that we wanted to print, 
but pressure on our columns has been 
tremendous during the past few 
months. 
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‘Spring Blooming Bulbs 


By MARY BURNHAM HOMANS 


[Written expressly for The Flower Grower) 


to plant bulbs for spring bloom- 
ing; the Crocus, Hyacinth, Tu- 
lip, and Daffodil all should be 
planted before the ground freezes this 
fall. I find when the first sharp frosts 
bring down the leaves from the trees, 
an excellent time to put spring-flower- 
ing bulbs in the ground. 
ait until the ground is well frozen 
before covering the bulb beds, as 
owth begins if covered too early. 
lace six inches of straw over the bed, 
using a few sticks or branches to hold 
the covering in place so the winter 
winds will not uncover the beds. 
My rule for planting is: 
Crocus—2 in. deep, 4 in. apart. 
Hyacinth—6 in. deep, 8 in. apart. 
Tulip (early)—6 in. deep, 6 in. apart. 
Tulip (Darwin and May-Flowering)—6 in. 
deep, 8 in. apart. 
Daffodil—6 in. deep, 6 in. apart. 


L: OCTOBER is the proper time 


in mixed colors as there is no possible 
danger of the colors not blending har- 
moniously. Crocus make a fine edging 
when planted in a perennial border. 
Hyacinths are very successfully 
planted in groups of one color. I would 
suggest for a border, planting groups 
of five or six Hyacinths alternate blue 
and pink. I know of no better varie- 
ties to choose than Enchantress (porce- 
lain blue) and Lady Derby (rose-pink). 
Early Tulips are truly hard to choose. 
The list of choice varieties contains so 
many worthy kinds and the newer va- 
rieties have good size blooms, also long 
stems and are not at all like the early 
Tulips of ten years ago. Sir Thomas 
Lipton (royal scarlet), is a most excel- 
lent red. Montresor (pure yellow), 
Pink Beauty (large rose-colored Tulip 
with white flush), La Reine (white 
shaded rose), are fine garden Tulips. 
By planting both early and late Tu- 








Darwin Tulips planted in front of a Buckthorn Hedge, 
Later this epace was planted to Gladioli. 


I advise digging a trench or holes 
one inch deeper than wanted and plac- 
ing a little sand in the bottom so every 
bulb has proper drainage at the base. 
This is not necessary, of course, in a 
sandy soil. 

Always try to plant bulbs as an edg- 
ing of shrubbery or with a background 
of green for contrast. Plant bulbs in 
groups of six or more, using one color 
or a pleasing combination of different 
colors. 

One of the most successful combina- 
tions I have ever seen was a planting 
of groups of pink Tulips, Cottage Maid 
(early) and Clara Butt (Darwin) in 
front of a hedge of Spirzea Van Houttei 
(Bridal Wreath). Can you picture the 
hedge a mass of white blooms at t*e 
same time the pink Tulips blossomed ? 

What can be more confusing to an 
amateur than the task of the selection 
of bulbs with an idea of color harmony ? 
May I suggest a few varieties which 
have proved most satisfactory in my 
Iowa garden ? 

Personally I prefer growing Crocus 





as described in Mrs. Homans’ article. 


lips, one may have a Tulip display for 
many weeks. Although the spring of 
1921 was unusually cold, we had Tulips 
in bloom in our little garden from 
April 4th until May 24th. These fifty 
days of Tulip-time were indeed a happy 
time. Our best display was a planting 
of 250 Darwin Tulips in our rear border, 
(see illustration). The color scheme 
was pale pink, rose and lavender, 125 

lanted each side of the garden seat. 

e are indeed fortunate to have a 
hedge (Buckthorn) for our background, 
as Tulips are much more effective 
against such a wall of green and hold 
their color better when shaded during 
at least a part of the day. The Tulips 
were planted in ups of 25. The 
varieties chosen, (after careful study), 
were: 1. Margaret (pale pink). 2. 
Anton Roozen (brilliant pink). 3. Psyche 
(rose-pink). 4. Rev. Ewbank (lavender- 
violet). 5. Baronne De La Tonnaye 
(rose color). 

One thing is imperative in the plant- 
ing of all Darwin Tulips—do not plant 
any bulbs described as red, near the 
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pastel shades, or the color harmony is 
spoiled. Plant red Darwins by all 
means, they are so brilliant and beau- 
tiful, but plant them in a corner or 
some portion of the garden apart from 
the other colors. Two w 
Darwins are Mr. Farncombe Sanders 
(scarlet), and Pride of Haarlem (rosy 
scarlet). There is no yellow Darwin 
Tulip, but IJnglecombe Yellow (a May- 
Flowering Tulip) blooms at the same 
time, and may be used in plantings 
where yellow is desired. 

Many double early Tulips are indeed 
beautiful and some gardeners think no 
garden complete without May-Flower- 
ing and Breeder Tulips, but I find I 
can have continuous bloom without 
using them. But if one has enough 
space, I should advise trying a few of 
the best varieties. 

When poaing bulbs, don’t forget 
the beautiful Daffodils, and plant a few 
groups in your flower border. Here 
again there are many varieties of merit 
to choose from. If I were to choose 
just one variety, I should decide not 
to omit Emperor (Yellow ie gS 
Elvira (Poetz) and King Edward VII 
(Poeticus) and many others are also 
fine additions to any garden. 

What a feeling of satisfaction when 
all the garden is “tidy,” the bulbs 
planted and covered with straw (never 
use manure for a covering) and all 
work is done out-of-doors until early 
Spring, when the covering is gradually 
lifted off the bulb beds. Sometimes it 
is mecessary during hard freezing 
periods, in early Spring, to spread the 
straw covering over the beds at eve- 
ning and uncover during the sunny 
hours. 

While we look forward to this happy 
time, let us not forget the joys of 
winter time and how beautifully Alice 
Cary expresses it : : 

“ *Tis time to light the evening fire, 
To read good books, to sing 
The low and lovely songs, that breathe 
Of the eternal Spring.” 


Flower and Shrub Suggestions 


Peonies should be divided and reset during 
September or October. 

Prunus tomentosum is a good lawn shrub. 
Pe bright, edible fruits are desirable in early 

y. 

Many perennials and shrubs may be 
divided this fall or early next spring, and 
reset to good advantage. 

It is time to order Tulips, Hyacinths and 
Daffodils for autumn planting. Get a good 
supply of these this year for the garden and 
window. 

Rhamnus frangula is one of the interesting 
shrubs for hedges or for use as a single 
specimen. Its shiny foliage and changing 
fruit make it a valuable plant over a long 
season. 

Do not forget to lift some of the Geraniums, 
Salvias, Asters, or other plants in the yard or 
garden. They will bloom in the window this 
winter. 

Prepare the ground this fall for shrubs and 
perennials to be set out next spring. 

Why try to put all of the flowers in the 
garden in one vase? Use discretion and do 
not crowd. Often one Rose or one flower is 
more effective than a dozen. Give each 
individual plenty of room to show off and 
do not mix colors.—The Canadian Horticult- 
urist 
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ODDS AND ENDS 


By R. S. STURTEVANT 











About Lilies 


With such a wealth of literature con- 
cerning this glorious family, with 
Gertrude Jekyll’s delightful little book, 
and Mr. E. H. Wilson’s illuminative 
chapter in “The Aristocrats of the 
Garden,” I rather hesitate to do more 
than just tell you to read these delight- 
ful pages, and yet, perhaps, to know 
that even I, in my haphazard garden, 
have enjoyed much of their beauty, 
will prove an encouragement. 

But first let us put behind us some of 
the necessary Latin names in a list or 
two of such as are considered of easy 
culture. Miss Jekyll recommends L. 
auratum, Brownii, croceum, elegans, 
candidum, chalcedonicum, davuricum, 
Humboldtii, longiflorum, pardilinum, 
pyrenaicum, iestaceum, and tigrinum, 
while Mr. Wilson, though not including 

uite all of these, would add speciosum, 

lansoni, superbum, umbellaium, and 
the Chinese species Henryi, regale, Sar- 
gentia, and Thayere, the last two so 
recently discovered during his explora- 
tions as to be stili but little known. 
Now, some of these, many of these, 
really, I have tried, and enough have 
stayed with me to give touches of 
color from late May until almost 
October. 

Curiously enough, the American 
species, particularly L. superbum and 
canadense, are swamp lovers, and inci- 
dentally may often be found in light 
shade, and these facts have tended to 
create the false impression that all lilies 
will endure shade, and won’t grow 
except under rich, moist conditions, 
such, for instance, as we need for 
Rhododendrons. Actually, however, 
even with the swamp varieties, the 
bulbs will be found to rest on a stone, 
or perhaps a bed of sand that gives 
sharp drainage, and the colony in the 
shade is but aremnant of a much larger 
one founded in the open sun and now 
encroached upon by shrubs and small 
trees. Even under garden conditions, 
where competition is restricted, provide 
an open, porous soil with plenty of 
humus from decayed leaves, and avoid 
manure, peat and lime as one would 
the plague. Remember that drainage 
is a necessity. A few varieties may 
thrive undrained, a few in lime, but if 
your soil is naturally a retentive one, 
plant the bulb at twice its own depth 
on a little pocket of sand or even on 
top of an inverted flower pot surrounded 
by sand. With the exception of the 
Madonna Lily (Z. candidum), which 
should be planted just below the surface, 
all should have this depth of planting, 
partly to helpsupport the stalk, partly to 
give the feeding roots, that in some 
varieties grow out from the stem 
itself, a chance. 

Just one more cultural point, the 
Lilies are not plants of the open desert 
but are found springing up in grass or 
low shrub growth,—they appreciate 
this protection from wind and early 
frosts, and it is well for our purposes, 
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because how could they be lovelier than 
planted at the shrubbery edge or rising 
tall from a colorful mass of perennials 
in the border ? 

Let us plant, for the fun of it, a bed 
some seven by fourteen feet, one that 
is in partial shade, not such shade as 
Ferns dejiight in, but the kind where 
Peonies will bloom effectively, a place 
of flickering light. at mid-day and of 
long shadows from the low sun. Here, 
with over-hanging trees, one might 
have, not a Lily bed, but a flower bed 
where Lilies would be the dominant 
feature at many seasons. In spring 
there would be an irregular edging of 
Polyanthus Primulas, later a few groups 
of Tulips and the blue Phlox divaricaia, 
all charming with the reddened sprouts 
of sturdy Feonies; then would come 
corner clumps, perhaps, of L. umbel- 
latum or some of that type with stiff 
stalks, shiny leaves, and heads of 
upstanding flowers in deep yellow and 
orange shades. Even three bulbs will, 
in time, form an effective clump, but 
five or seven are even finer at the start. 

These will ordinarily be out of bloom 
just in time to avoid a color clash with 
the Peonies, a line of which might well 
form the backbone of the bed. Between 
these might be Lilies again, candidum 
and Henryi or even tigrinum sp 
in small groups, though superbum and 
pardilinum will also give summer 
bloom, although the ten-foot height of 
the former is almost too much for such 
a bed. I should consider any of these 
as mere incidental bits of color, though 
the Madonna Lily is wonderful in a 
serried rank, and then, in earlier fall, 
plan for a real show of L. speciosum 
album and auratum, with a dozen or 
two strong stalks of each, grouped or 
lined at either side of the Peonies. 

The one great fault of Lilies is the 
entire absence of foliage after blooming, 
and the dying foliage must not be ruth- 
lessly removed for fear of injury to the 
bulbs. As camouflage, therefore, - I 
should ..-y: an overplanting of 
Achillea, Tae Pearl, and Aster lztvis, 
with a very few plants of Baby’s Breath. 
Both in character of root growth and 
flower effect they will prove admirable 
companions for the Lilies. 

But this is but one example of our 
by there are many varieties 
of Lilies, from the early, evil-smelling 
little pyrenaicum to the big, “‘ splendifer- 
ous” vegale, which may be added to 
the garden pageant at points of interest. 
Rarely, in the garden proper, is it well 
to grow other than white ones in masses, 
but their orange, in carefully planned 
groupings, is a tasteful seasoning. 

Except for the Madonna Lily, which 
should be planted in earliest September 
to give a chance for a fall growth of 
leaves, all these are best planted in 
October, and if, perchance, the imported 
bulbs do mot arrive until after the 
ground is *rozen, they may be stored 
in slightly dampened sand in the cellar 
to wait for spring planting. The object 
is to keep the bulb firm and healthy, 
not to start or encourage growth. 

If you have tried but few Lilies, don’t 
lose another year, they may look like a 
million dollars, but they will thrive in 
a cottage garden. 
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August 9.—Gladioli provided the principal 
feature of the small exhibition at the fort- 
nightly meeting held at Vincent Square on 
this date, though Herbaceous Phloxes were 
well represented, and there was a fair 
sprinkling of Carnations and hardy border 
flowers. ‘ 

The Floral Committee gave three Awards 
of Merit to novelties— 

Gladiolus Byron L. Smith. 

Gladiolus Primulinus Utopia. 

Montbretia Pocahontas. 

GROUPS 

The most attractive exhibit of Gladioli 
was set up by Messrs. Ryder, Ltd. The 
Primulinus Hybrids were particularly graceful, 
and included vases of Orange Brilliant, Mr. 
Johan Spoor, Prince of Orange, Mme. Went- 
holt and Lord Nelson. Amongst the ganda- 
vensis varieties was a fine vase of the new 
Le Marechal Foch, while Red Emperor, Empress 
of India, Panama, Pink Perfection, and Schwa- 
ben were of uncommon merit (Silver Flora 
Medal). 

A length of tabling with an overflow group 
was filled with Gladioli by Messrs. Kelway & 
Son. The chief varieties were Belle of Lang- 
port, Kelway’s Defiance, Lady Fair, George V., 
Golden Measure, Lady Rosemary Portal, Master- 
piece, Lord Erroll, Lady Cecil Baring Saxilboa, 
and Phyllis Kelway, a beautiful rich yellow 
Langprim (Silver-Gilt Banksian Medal). 

Goodly vases of Gladioli were set up by 
Messrs. P. Hopman and Sons. Enchantress, 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton, Pink Perfection, Yellow 
Hammer, L’Immaculee, Lovefire, Le Marechal 
Foch, and Willy Wigman of these Dutch 
flowers were very handsome (Silver Banksian 
Medal).—-The Gardeners’ Chronicle, London 


If we were printing specialty issues, 
we would call this the Prairie State 
Issue, as our front cover article by 
Mrs. Heath and the spring blooming 
bulb article by Mrs. Homans, one from 
North Dakota and the other from Iowa, 
are both from prairie states. The pos- 
sibilities of flower growing in the 
Middle West and the Far West, will, 
we are sure, be more fully demon- 
strated during the next few years. 


Amateur Flower Growing 
in North Dakota 
[Concluded from page 192) 

cultural Colleges and Horticultural 
Societies, and, most pleasing of all, 
groups of enthusiastic Floral Garden- 
ers exchanging experiences and plants ; 
each one anxious to report a new suc- 
cess and assist the other. 

This article would hardly be com- 
lete without brief mention of the 
awn. After trying out white clover 
and several lawn grass mixtures, one 
of which contained a large percentage 
of Kentucky blue grass, we found that 
the blue grass was the most satis- 
factory grass of all. So we carefully 
raked and reseeded all bare spots to it. 
In time we learned that by not cutting 
the grass so short during hot, dry 
spells and by raising the rake handle 
very high, so the dead grass was not 
raked out in early spring, and allowing 
all clippings to remain on the ground, 
a fairly green lawn could be had even 
in late fall and very dry seasons, and 
a rich, green, velvety turf in wet 
weather. 
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The American Gladiolus Society 


Annual Exhibition and Meeting at St. Thomas, Ont., August, 24 and 25, 1921 


THE BUSINESS MEETING 


The twelfth annual business meeting 
of the American Gladiolus Society was 
held in the Assembly Room of Alma 
College, St. Thomas, Ont., at 2:00 P. M., 
Aug. 25, 1921, President H. E. Meader, 
of aver, N. H., in the chair. ~ The at- 
tendance was large and the enthusiasm 
great, and much good-will and interest 
prevailed. After the meeting was 
opened President Meader read the fol- 
lowing address: 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


This year.we are indeed fortunate in our 
choice of a meeting place. As The American 
Gladiolus Society has never held its annual 
meeting outside the confines of the United 
States, the present convention treats us to a 
new experience which is heartily appreciated 
by all. Our Canadian members and friends 
have left no stone unturned in their exertions 
to make the exhibition a grand success, and 
have given us a most royal welcome to the 
Dominion, for which we are duly grateful. 
Our favorite flower is advancing in popular 
favor by leaps and bounds. New and improved 
sorts are constantly brought forth by our 
noted specialists and growers, arousing con- 
tinual interest. There seems to be no limit 
to the variations in form and color that can 
be produced, and we are constantly noting 
more and more remarkable progress along 
these lines. The Gladiolus is so easily grown 
and so uniformly successful in all localities, 
that it is fast becoming the favorite summer 
flower. However, all that has been done is 
only a beginning. A great field of endeavor 
lies before us, as we have merely scratched 
the surface of a great possibility inherent in 
the modern Gladiolus. Let us not be content 
until the Gladiolus is grown in every garden 
in the country, and its beautiful flower seen 
in every home. 

The Gladiolus as a cut flower is pre-emi- 
nent, and its ease of arrangement, its showy 
colors and progressive habit of blooming to 
the last bud, is equaled by no other. Probably 
no other flower is so suitable for the inex- 
perienced grower or so productive of re- 
sults under adverse conditions, and when 
given extra care and attention the results 
are indeed remarkable. As an exhibition 
flower it never fails to arouse enthusiasm ; 
its showy and decorative spike compels 
attention. The annual meeting and exhibi- 
tion of The American Gladiolus Society is an 
event of much interest to all, as it furnishes 
the grower, both amateur and professional, 
an opportunity of promoting friendly relations, 
to comment upon new introductions and 
compare experiences which prove notably 
helpful. Our members are so widely scat- 
tered that it is impossible for all to attend 
and exhibit at our meeting, and I am pleased 
to see so many here, which speaks well for 
the enthusiasm of the Society. As our time 
is necessarily limited and there is consider- 
able business which needs attention, I have 
determined to make but a brief address. As this 
is my last year as President of The American 
Gladiolus Society, I wish to express my 
grateful thanks to the officers and members 
for the great honor conferred upon me and 
assure you that it is most highly appreciated. 
The Society is especially indebted to THE 
FLOWER GROWER and its energetic publisher, 
our tireless Secretary-Treasurer, Madison 
Cooper, and his work in behalf of the Society, 
also to the florist trade papers who have as- 
sisted us in many ways, we owe our thanks. 
Finally to The St. Thomas Horticultural So- 


ciety, and particularly our good friend, Dr. 
Bennett, whose dynamic energy is one of our 
principal assets, we extend our grateful 
thanks for his work in our behalf. May 
you all enjoy the blessings of peace, health 
and prosperity until we again meet. 

H. E. MEADER, Pres’t 


Acting Secretary, Madison Cooper, 
of Calcium, N. Y., read his report as 


follows : 
ECRETARY’S REPORT 


The great and growing interest in the Gladiolus, 
which prevails throughout the world, is well proven 
by the fact that the American Gladiolus Society now 
has on its roster 279 paid-up members. The last three 
annual reports of the Secretary indicate that this is a 
md ng membership than the Society has ever 

efore, even after conducting the so-called mem- 


campaign. 
It would seem evident that this Society should have 
a membership of at least 500 within a year’s time if a 
reaily vigorous and consistent membership campaign 
were conducted, and it would seem that there is no 
reason why the membership could not be 
to 1000 or over by a systematic effort on the part of 


took over the work 





those most interested 
Secretary 

of the Secretary about the beginning of the year to 
help out Prof. Beal, who found it impossible to keep 
rk. has been made by 
a consistent 
efiort to increase y -— 4 all whose names 
past few years have 
been notified and the remittances for dues have been 
prompt and numerous. Many will doubtless come 
needs is an 
in the work. 





vitally in’ 
oe + Ly a mm the interests S the 
jety, keep up mem increase it. 
So far as known, nothing important has been done 
by the Nomenclature Committee for several years, 
and comparatively little registration or testing has 
reported. This work should be systematized and 
put in the hands of those who will attend to it, and 
attend to it promptly. ‘ : 
Am to state how the Society stands with the 
Ithaca, N. Y. Prof. Beal, who has had 





if 


that no report will be made by the Nomenclature 

ats the i pression of th t Acting 
is im; e presen 

that Prof. Beal was chairman of a commi 


member ‘ 
ever completed and put in form for action, he no 
record. 


MADISON COOPER, 
Acting Secretary 


The treasurer’s rt was then read, 
showing healthy balance in the treas- 


_ oo a motion, the secretary’s 
and treasurer’s reports were accepted. 

It was made clear from statements 
and comments from Mrs. A. H. Austin, 
John J. Provty. Madison Cooper and 
Prof. Hottes, the iast named former! 
in charge of trial grounds, Corn 
University, ithaca, N. Y., that there 
should be established a permanent 
trial grounds, available and under the 
supervision of the nomenclature com- 
mittee in which varieties of Gladioli 
may be tested and values determined. 
President Meader advised that plans 
were being made to establish such 
grounds. 

Dr. Bennett, on behalf of The St. 
Thomas Horticultural Society, invited 
The American Gladiolus Society to 
return to St. Thomas in 1922, for its 
annual exhibition and meeting. This 
invitation was received with enthusi- 
asm and appreciation and referred to 
the executive committee. 


This being the end of the two year 
period for the holding of office, new 
officers were elected for the following 
two years as follows: 

Pres’t, C. R. Hinkle, St. Joseph, Mich. 

Vice-Pres’t, Dr. F. E. Bennett, St. 
Thomas, Ont. 

Sec’y, David Tyndall, Brockton, Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Treas., Madison Cooper, Calcium, 
New York. 

On motion made and carried, John 
J. Prouty, Baldwinsville, N. Y., was 
elected member and chairman of the 
executive committee for three years; 
H. E. Meader a member for two years. 
Joe Coleman, Ravenna, Ohio, is the 
third member of the executive commit- 
tee, with a one year unexpired term. 

On motion of Joe Coleman it was 
voted that the secretary be instructed 
to express the appreciation and thanks 
of The American Gladiolus Society to 
officers and members of The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society for the warm 
welcome, pores, entertainment and 
service given to The American Gladi- 
olus Society ; and to the president and 
directors of Alma College for their 
courtesy in providing the use of the 
college for the meeting. This was 
carried by an unanimous rising vote. 

R. P. Shappard, of Griffin, Ga. who 
traveled 1102 miles to attend the meet- 
ing was introduced, and made a few 
fitting remarks. 

M. F. Wright, of Sturgis, Mich., 
led a number of members in pledging 
the securing of new members for the 
society. The meeting then was ad- 
journed. 


THE FLOWER SHOW 


The twelfth annual flower exhibition 
of The American Gladiolus Society, 
considering the climatic disadvantages, 
was one of the best in the history of 
the society. While the quality of 
bloom shown was not as good as has 
been shown at other exhibits, yet it 
was, in the main, excellent; and for 
high character and large number of 
varieties shown it has never been sur- 

. While weather conditions at 
sea level on the Atlantic coast have 
been most favorable for the growth of 
high grade Gladiolus bloom, yet in the 
middie states and the middle-west, 
conditions have been such that the 

roduction of high class exhibition 

loom was well-nigh impossible. There- 
fore, we may say that the St. Thomas 
Show, everything considered, was a 
most excellent one. 

The trial unds of The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society were an innova- 
tion in the history of the flower shows 
of The American Gladiolus Society. 
Heretofore comparatively little has 
been attempted along this line and 
certainly never to the extent of the 
large number of varieties planted and 
shown during the exhibition of the so- 
ciety. The trial grounds were equipped 
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with the Skinner Irrigation System and 
contained in the neighborhood of 35,000 
plants. 

The formal opening of the show took 
place at 2:00 o'clock on the spacious 
lawn of Alma College, a platform hav- 
ing been erected for the occasion. Dr. 
Bennett, President of The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society, was in the chair. 
He welcomed the visitors and called 
on the Hon. Dr. Tolmie, Minister of 
Agriculture, to formally open the show. 
This the latter did in a few well chosen 
words. Father Leopold, La Trap ppe, 
P. Q., spoke a few words and was fol- 
lowed by President Meader, Joe Cole- 
man, os Commissioner Sanderson. 





NOTES OF THE SHOW 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt., was 
present and entered ‘lowers in a number of 
competitive classes, carrying off many prizes. 


SCHEDULE OF PRIZES 


OPEN CLASS 


Given 4 the CITY OF ST. THOMAS, Ontario. 

For the best collection, 20 varieties, 20 
vases, three spikes each, named. 

No. 1—First prize, cut glass flower vase, 
QE, wn enihttinganaccegseckycosrennenes 
Second prize, cut glass flower vase, value 
Third prize, cut glass flower vase, value 

First won by C. Zeestraten; 2nd won by 


iy F. Cameron; 3rd won by Harry 
. Oven. 
Given vad THE JOHN CONNON CO., Hamilton, 
Ontario. 
No. 2—Best twelve varieties, one spike 
CE eee 
First won by Robert F. Cameron; 2nd won 
by H. Chriswell; 3rd won by Harry 
Cc. Oven. 
Given by the TALBOT SHOE COMPANY, Lrtp., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 


No. 3—For the best collection of six yellow 
varieties, six vases, one spike each-_-_- 

First won by Harry C. Oven. 

Given by ST. THOMAS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, St. Thomas, Ont. 

No. 4—For the best collection of white va- 
rieties, three spikes each. First prize, 
Silver Medal. Second prize, Bronze 
Medal. 


First won by United Bulb Co.; 2nd won 
by C. Zeestraten. 


Given by JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Flower- 
field, L. L., N.Y. 


No. 5—For the best collection of pink or 
blush varieties, three spikes each, 
EE. Hectlitte dead occa gscwosbecsne 

First won by C. Zeestraten; 2nd won by 
Robert F. Cameron; 3rd won by Harry 
Cc. Oven. 

Given by TAIT BROS., CO., Brunswick, Ga. 

No. 6—Best collection of yellow varieties ; 
‘three spikes each, named 

First won by C. Zeestraten ; 2nd won by 
nor Bulb Co.; 3rd won by Madison 


Coope' 
Given Pe ‘ST. THOMAS TIMES-JOURNAL, 
t. Thomas, Ont. 

No. aie the best collection of crimson 
or red, three spikes each, named 

First won by C. Zeestraten; 2nd won by 
Robert F. Cameron; 3rd won by Harry 
Cc. Oven. 

Given by the KIWANIS CLUB, St. 
Ontario. 

No. 8—Best collection of blue, purple or 
lavender varieties, three spikes each_-_- 

First won by United Bulb Co.; 2nd won 
C. Zeestraten; 3rd won by Harry C. 
Oven. 

Given by COURT ST. THOMAS, No. 217, Ca- 
nadian Order of Foresters, St. Thomas, 
Ontario. 

No. 9—For the best collection of any other 
colors than specified above, three spikes 
Ee sce his cnincoe 

First won by C. Zeestraten; 2nd won by 
Harry C. Oven. 

No. 10—Collections Nos. 4 to 9 inclusive, 
rovided the same exhibitor shows not 
ess than sy aoe varieties, will be 
judged for Best Collection. 

American Gladiolus Society’s Medals. 


Thomas, 


$20.00 


Ghe Flower Grower 


C. R. Hinkle showed a sport of Mrs. Francis 
King which attracted considerable attention. 
M. F. Wright, of Sturgis, Mich., had a very 
tad arranged group of his variety, 


The St. Thomas Horticultural Society was 
awarded the A. G. S. bronze medal for the 
best single spike of bloom in the show, the 
variety being Purple Glory. The St. Thomas 
display was also awarded honorable mention 
for its size, variety and quality. 

A number of St. Thomas people won many 
prizes, R. V. Smith and C. W. Ward being 
among those with the largest winnings. 

The second day of the show was followed 
by a banquet at Port Stanley, on Lake Erie. 
— 300 visitors attended. 

A register was kept of The American 
Gladiolus Society members, as well as the 
out-of-town visitors who were not members, 
and a very large list was entered, about 50 
members of The American Gladiolus Society 
being registered. 

In the trial grounds of The St. Thomas 
Horticultural Society, the varieties originated 


Bronze 
First won by C. 


First Second Third 


First prize, Silver Medal. 
Medal. 
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by Richard Diener, Kentfield, Calif., were 
shown to best advantage, and th e Diener 
varieties were most favorably cacmonil on 
by visitors. 

While it has been our hope each year to 
be able to report a complete list of the win- 
ning varieties, we are again unable to do 
this. It would be difficult enough to do this, 
even though we had no other duties at the 
show, but this year we not only had our own 
entries to look after, but the duties of the 
Secretary’s office, and were it not for the effi- 
cient assistance rendered by Chairman of bw 
Executive Committee, John J. Prouty, and 
President-elect C. R. Hinkle, it would have 
4 impossible to have accomplished the 
wor 

The visitors at the show from many parts 
of the United States and seemingly from all 

of Canada, expressed themselves as 
exceedingly pleased with the great beauty of 
the Gladiolus as a flower. That the Gladiolus 
is gaining in popularity in Canada, as well as 
the United States, needsnoproof. Theshow 
was a complete demonstration of this fact. 


First Second Third 


Second prize, 


Zeestraten; 2nd won by 

United Bulb Co. 

No. 11—Best seedling Gladiolus never be- 
fore exhibited. American Gladiolus So- 


ciety’s Medals. First prize, Silver Medal. 
Second prize, Bronze Medal. 
ss — won Ae 1 Joe Coleman; 2nd won by W. 
e. 


Given by eo 


$12.00 delphia, Pa. 


ATLEE BURPEE CO., Phila- 


No. 13—For the finest vase of Gladiolus 


bloom, one variety, five spikes. 


First 
Secon 
G to be 


7.00 5.00 3.00 


Vv. Smith 


rize, silver trophy cup, valued at 
. ae ete & a — = 8.00 
Third pr goods e value of___.- 

oods selected from donor’s 


12.00 
5.00 


catalogue. 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks; 2nd won 
by Joe Coleman; 


3rd won by Robert 


Given by WILLIS E. FRYER, Mantorville, 
Minn. 


No. 14—For the best vase, six spikes pink, 
one variety. Iris — donor’s new Iris 


5.00 3.00 2.00 catalogu: 


e as follow: 


5.00 3.00 


First won by Robert v. Smith; 2nd won 
by Robe 


y 0 


rt F. Cameron. 


Given by C. ZEESTRATEN, Bemus Point, N.Y. 
No. 15—For the best artistically arranged 
display of 25 spikes of Primulinus = 
brids, using any Jolie, staging or dec- 


oration. 


No award 


made for or- 


dinary staging without regard to artis- 


tic combination and arrangement- --<_- 


10.00 5.00 


First won by Robert V. Smith 
Given, Op G. D. BLACK & SON, Albert Lea, 
nn. 


5.00 2.00 


First won b: 


No. 16—For the best vase, 10 spikes yellow, 
one variety, named. 
catalogue as follows............-...... 
United Bulb Co.; 2nd won by 


Stock from donor’s 


7.00 5.00 3.00 


Mrs. M. Hawks; 3rd won by Robert 


F. Cameron. 


7.00 5.00 3.00 


No. 17—For the best three spikes of Louise 


Given by M. F. & C. 
Mich. 


C. WRIGHT, Sturgis, 


10.00 6.00 4.00 


First won by Walter Patierson; 2nd ng 


by C. 
Meader. 


Zeestraten; 3rd won by 


Given — DIENER CO., Kentfield, 


7.00 5.00 3.00 


Madison Cooper. 


No, 2o--Oee the best three spikes Jack Lon- 


Eberius 
First won 1 H. E. Chriswell; 2nd won by 


No. 19—For the best three spikes of Anna 


2.00 


3.00 2.00 


First won by Madison Cooper. 


7.00 5.00 3.00 


Kent 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
No. —_ the best three spikes Mrs. M. 


No. 22—For the best three spikes Thos. T. 


3.00 2.00 


3.00 2.00 


First won by H. E. Chriswell. 
Given + _— BULB CO., Mount Clemens, 


5.00 3.00 2.00 


No. 25—For the best three vases, three 
blue varieties, three spikes to the vase 


5.00 3.00 2.00 


First won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 


by Harry C. 


Oven. 


Given by A. E. KUNDERD, Goshen, Ind. 
Stock from 1921 catalogue with the excep- 
tions noted at the bottom of list, as fol- 


lows 


10.00 5.00 





boll 
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No. 27—Best three spikes Kunderdi Glory. 
Firs won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won by 
Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
No. 28—Best three spikes Purple Glory... 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
No. 29—Best three spikes White Giory---- 
First won by Madison Cooper. 
No. 31—Best three spikes Pride of Goshen 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks; 2nd won 
by H. E. Chriswell. 
No. 33—Best three spikes Mrs. F. Pendle- 
SEES EE = Te ee 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
No. 34—Best three ote Lilywhite ...... 
First won by Mrs. Hawks; 2nd won 
by H. E. Meader. 
No. 35—Best three spikes Youell’s Favorite 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
No. 36—Best three spikes Myrtle 
First won by H. E. Meader; 2nd won by 
dison Cooper; 3rd won by H. E. 
Chriswell. 
No. 37—Best three spikes Alice Tiplady -. 
= won by H. E. Meader; 2nd won by 
E. Chriswell; 3rd won by Mrs. M. B. 
Hawks. 
No. 38—Best three . Summer Beauty 
First won by Mrs. Hawks; 2nd won 
by Madison Cooper. 
No. 39—Best three spikes Sweet Orra -..- 
First won by H. E. Chriswell. 
No. 40—Best three spikes Splendorra ---- 
First ag by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 
by H. E. Chriswell. 
No. Fase ok three spikes Roanoke .... -- 
First won by H. E. Chriswell. 
No. 42—Best three spikes Fair Columbian 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
seas — ene three spikes Mrs. G. W. Moul- 
a hy by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
No. 44—Best spike Mrs. A. E. sented... 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks 
No. 45—Best spike E. J. Shaylor........- 
First won by Robert V. Smith; 2nd wou by 
Dr. R. W. Schnarr. 
No. 46—Best spike Mary Pickford .....--. 
First won he 4 Madison Guns 2nd won by 
Mrs. Hawks; 3rd won by Robert 


No. 47—Best spike Anthony B. Kunderd.- 
First won by . M. B. Hawks. 
No. 48—Best Bee Byron L. 


= 
First won by Schnarr; 2nd won 
, oS 
Chriswell. 


BY Hawke: 3rd won by H. E. 
No. 49—Best spike Gold Dro 
— won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 
by Dr. R. W. Schnarr. 
No. 50—Best ~~ Salmon Plume .-...--- 
First won by dison Cooper. 
No. 51—Best spike Snow Glory ........-- 
First won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 
by . R. W. Schnarr. 
No. 52—Best spike Elkhart .......... .... 
First won by dison Cooper. 
Varieties of which stocks are in small 


Given by A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 53—For the best display of the Austin 
originations. First prize, cash $5.00. 
Second 5 Bronze Medal. 
oe ba rs. M. B. Hawks; 2nd won 
dison Cooper. 
Given = A. rer STEPHEN, Waban, Mass. 
. No. 54—For the best three spikes of a yel- 
low variety, in one vase..............-. 
First won by Robert V. Smith; 2nd won by 
Mrs. M. Hawks; 3rd won by United 
Bulb Co. 


Given by JOHN H. McKIBBIN, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 55—For the best ten 5s 
— one variety. 
riety Dorothy McKibbin to the following 
amounts ..... 
First won by C. R. Hinkie; “‘Qnd won by 
rs. M. B. Hawks; 3rd won by H. 
Chriswell. 


Given p Ra Da eeeae & SONS, Hillegom, 
nd. 
a 56—For the best 25 spikes Le Marechal 


h 
First won by United Bulb Co.; 2nd won 
by C. Zeestraten. 


No. A ~ taad the best 12 spikes Pink Per- 


fection 
First won by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
Given by the ONTARIO HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 





No. 59—For the best ten varieties, five 


First 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


5.00 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


3.00 
3.00 


3.00 


5.00 


12.06 


5.00 
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Second 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


a 
-- 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 
2.00 
2.00 


3.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


2.00 
2.00 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


8.00 


3.00 


Third 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.06 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.60 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


2.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


2.00 


5.00 


spikes each. Silver candelabra, value 
$35.00. 
First won by Robert F. Cameron. 


Given by JOHN J. PROUTY, Baldwinsville, 
N.Y. 


No. 60—For the best new seedling never 
before exhibited. Any color..........- 
First won by W. H. Purple. 
Given by JOE COLEMAN, Ravenna, Ohio. 
No. 61—For the best spike Sheila........- 
First won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 
by Mrs. M. B. Hawks. 
Given by DECORAH GLADIOLUS GARDENS, 
Decorah, Iowa. 


No. 62—For the best three spikes white, 
0 
First won by Harry C. Oven; 2nd won 
by H. E. Meader; 3rd won by Robert 
F. Cameron. 
Given by TAIT BROS. CO., Brunswick, Ga. 


No. 63—For the best three vases, yellow 
varieties, three spikes each............ 
First won by Mrs. M Hawks. 
Given by A. W. GRAHAM, St. Thomas, Ont. 


No. 64—For the best six spikes of Giadi- 
olus bloom. Six different varieties in 
one vase. (This prize to be competed 
for by Canadian growers only) -........ 

First won by Robert F. Cameron. 

Given od H. M. BARRETT & SON, Cranbury, 

No. 65—For the best spike of Pink Won- 
der, originated by J. A. Kemp, Little 
Pl Di inttecepecnenseecabessane 

First won by Madison Cooper. 

Given by J. C. CROMBIE, St. Thomas, Ont. 


No. 66—For the most artistic display of 
Gladioli in combination with other 
plants and flowers, or foliage. Gladioli 
to predominate, and the arrangement to 
be for artistic effect. No prize to be 
awarded for ordinary staging..-.......- 

First won by J. Gammage & Son; 2nd won 
by Robert V. Smith. 


Given by THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS S0- 
CIETY. 


No. 67—For the best display of Gladiolus 
bioom by any horticultural or floral 
club. First prize, Cash $10.00 and the 
Society’s Silver Medal. Second prize, 
Cash $5.00 and the Society’s sbones 
Medal. Third prize, Cash $5.00. 

First worm by Hamilton Horticultural So- 
ciety. 

Given bo VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Chicago, 


No. 68—For the best 12 spikes unnamed 
new white seedling. The Vaughan’s 
Seed Store Medals as follows: 

First prize, Silver Medal. Second prize, 
Bronze Medal. 
First won by Harry C. Oven. 


Given by P. VOS & SON, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
No. 69—For the best spike of Maine....... 
First won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 

by United Bulb Co 


NON-COMMERCIAL CLASS 


Given by C. H. HEPINSTALL & SONS, 
St. Thomas, Ont. 
No. 100—For the best collection ten named 
varieties, three spikes each, named. 
First prize, cut glass vase, value__..... 
—— by American Gladiolus Society, 
First wen by Medico Gasper 
Given by S. FRANK WOOD, Pres’t., London 
Horticultural Society, London, Ont. 
No. 101—For the best collection five named 
varieties, three spikes each 
First won by Madison Cooper 


Given by the TORONTO HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, Toronto, Ont. 

No. 103—For the best three named varie- 
ties, pink, three spikes each. First, 
Silver Medal. Second, Bronze Medal. 

First won by Clarence F. Wood; 2nd won 
by Madison Cooper. 


Given by A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio. 
No. 104—Best six spikes, one each of six 
GS. Tie cecccasce capeqssnce 
First won by Clarence F. Wood; 2nd won 
by J. C. Crombie; 3rd won by C. W. 
Ward. 
Given by JOHN H. McKIBBIN, Goshen, Ind. 
No. 105—For the best six spikes white, one 
variety, named. Bulbs of the variety 
Butterfly to the following amounts. .-.. 
First won by Clarence F. Wood. 


Given by JOHN B. HUMPHREY, Pataskala, O. 


No. 106—-For the best six spikes yellow, 
one or more varieties named. First, 
bulbs of Golden Measure to the amount 


First 


3.00 


5.00 


2.50 


10.00 


15.00 


310.00 


3.00 


5.00 


Second 


2.00 


3.00 


3.00 


1.50 


10.00 


$ 5.00 


2.00 


3.00 
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Third 


2.00 


5.00 


$ 3.00 
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of $5.00. Second, bulbs of Mme. Mcou- 
net-Sully to the amount of $3.00. Third, 
bulbs of Mme. Mounet-Sully to the 
amount of $2.00. 

First won by Madison Cooper. 

Given by ERIE IRON WORKS, L1p., 
St. Thomas, Ont. 

No. 109—For the best six spikes, blue, 
purple, lavender or mauve, one variety, 
named. First prize, garden wheelbar- 
row, value $6.00. Second prize, ladies’ 
set garden tools, value $3.00. (Above 
may be competed for by residents of St. 
Thomas and immediate vicinity only). 

First won by C. W. Ward. 

Given by J. A. KEMP, Little Silver, N. J. 

No. 110—For the best three spikes yellow, 
ome variety, named...................- 

First won by Madison yt 2nd won by 
Ben Johnson; 3rd won by C. W. Ward. 

Given by ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES, West 
Point, Pa. 

No. 111—For the best three spikes, pink or 
blush, one variety, named. Stock from 
Ge, SES: n.cctnsmcngwaesdcone~ 

First won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won by 
Clarence F. Wood; 3rd won by C. W. 
Ward. 

Given by J. F. MUNSELL, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

No. 112—For the best three spikes of a red 


THUR occ ncccewnsaneseseccoceascoses 

First won by Madison Cooper; 2nd won 
by Clarence F. Wood. 

Given by MICHELL’S SEED HOUSE, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
le For the largest and best display 

No. M\Gladiolus bloom, First, the Michell 
Silver Medal. Second, the Michell Bronze 
Medal. Third, merchandise from cata- 
logue to the amount of $5.00. 

First won by Madison Cooper. 

Given by MRS. HERBERT HARDE, Editor, 
New York, N.Y. 

No. 114—For the best ten spikes; 10 separ- 
ate varieties; arranged artistically in 
two vases. A set of the monthly publi- 
cation “Our Garden Journal,” in a spe- 
cial box, value $8.00. (To be competed 
for by women only). 

Won by Miss Doll Weisbrod. 

Given by ST. THOMAS BOARD OF TRADE, 
St. omas, Ont. 

No. 116—For the best three vases, five 
spikes each, three varieties, red, white 
and blue, a suitably engraved silver 
plate, valued at $25.00. (To be com- 
peted for by growers from the United 
States only). 

Won by Madison Cooper. 

The ANDERSON CO., Ltp., St. Thomas, Ont. 


No. 117—For the best and most harmoni- 
ous display of Primulinus Hybrids, 25 
spikes in five vases. First prize, a 13- 
piece luncheon set of handmade Madeira 
linen, value $8.00. Second prize, a 24- 
inch round Cluney centerpiece, value 


First won by Madison Cooper. 
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First Second Third 


Given by JOSEPH P. MARTIN, Waltham, Mass. 


No. 119—For the best three spikes, one 
spike each of three different varieties in 
one vase. Color effect only to count. 
First prize, one dozen young bulbs 
Louise; Second prize, one dozen young 
bulbs Crimson Glow. 

First won by J. C. Crombie; 2nd won by 


Cc. W. Ward. 


Given by P. HOPMAN & SONS, Hillegom, 


Holland. 


No. 120—For the best three spikes Le 


Marechal Foch 


inctcndapomniitinebccha 2.50 1.50 1.00 


First won by Madison Cooper. 
No. 120%—For the best six spikes Pink 


Perfection - _.-.- 
First won by Madison Cooper. 


2.50 1.50 50 


2.50 1.50 1.00 


Given by H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 


No. 121—For the best three spikes Myrtle 3.00 2.00 1.00 
First won by Madison Cooper. 


Given by E. R. MACOMBER, Woodfords, Me. 
No. 123—For the best three spikes America. 


First prize, 60 bulbs of Nigricans, value 
$3.00; Second prize, 40 bulbs of same 


variety, value $2.00; or any stock from 
catalogue to the same value. 
First won by Madison Cooper 


Given by RICHARD DIENER CO., Kentfield, 
Calif. 


3.00 2.00 1.00 


No. 124—For the best spike of Anna Eb - 


(REE: SR a aaa aE 1.50 1.00 
First won by C. W. Ward; 2nd won by 

Madison Cooper. 
No. 125—For the best spike Diener’s Amer- 

ES aaa 1.50 1.00 
First won by C. W. Ward; 2nd won by J. 

Cc. Crombie. 
No. 126—For the best spike Jack London_-_ 1.50 1.00 
First won by C. W. Ward; 2nd won by C. 

F. Wood. 
No. 127—For the best spike Thomas T. 

8 EE et oer es Saree 1.50 1.00 


First won by John Sharkey; 2nd won by 


Madison Cooper. 


Given by EMMA E. PATTERSON, Burlington, 


Wis. 


No. 130—-For the best nine spikes blue or 
shades of blue, three spikes each va- 


riety, three vases 


Ey ae ee 5.00 3.00 2.00 


Won by Madison Cooper. 





- SPECIAL 


No. 150—For the spike of Gladiolus bloom 
entered in any of the above classes con- 
sidered by the judges to be the finest. 
The American Gladiolus Society’s 


Bronze Medal. 


Won by 2 Jhemes Horticultural Society with 


Purple Glory. 


No. 151—For the tallest single spike of 
Gladiolus bloom entered in any of the 


above classes. 


The American Gladiolus 


Society’s Bronze Medal. 
Won by Robert F. Cameron with Red Canna. ; 





Why Not Court a Popular Trade? 
A PLAN ALL FLORISTS MAY ADOPT 
How to increase the sale of flowers without 


increasing the cost of doing business, is a | 
problem that naturally interests the retail | 
florist. 


Were I to conduct such a shop in the light 
of my own successful experience in business, 
I would adopt certain primary principles. 

The stock of flowers would always be 
fresh and pleasing. Every employee must 
absolutely possess pleasing manners, polite- 
ness and business courtesy, so that every 
person who enters the store feels at home 
and welcome. All would be shown the same 
attention, whether looking to invest a nickel, 


most persuasive factors in trade. A large 
percentage of shops suffer for its lack and 
only a few derive the full advantage through 
possessing it. 

My plan calls for adding a new feature to 
the business as now regularly conducted at 
this season of the year. I would display in 
my shop window a large vase holding a 
hundred or more attractive Gladioli, another 
with a similar quantity of mixed varieties of 





















, 







Zinnias or other seasonable stock which the 
wholesale cut flower dealers are selling 


F around $2 a hundred, such as short stem 


Roses, Carnations, Sweet Williams, Lark- 
spurs, Marigolds, Asters, Small Dahlias, and 
later, hardy Chrysanthemums. . 


FIVE CENT FLOWERS A FEATURE 


A large and handsome placard would call 
the attention of the people to a new era in 


‘flower selling ; the supplying of fresh flowers 


for 5c. and 10c. each. Purchasers would be 
invited to enter and select a flower or as 
many as they wish. 

In my own experience, I have learned the 


,value of new customers; even the smallest 
in the beginning, have, in time, become 


valuable. Many changes in circumstances 
take place, and new associations formed. One 
pleased customer brings others ; the business 
grows. The florist who stands upon his 
dignity, waiting for a rich customer to appear, 


may have long intervals of dullness, while in 


my way, he will be serving dozens of people 
for small purchases, but whose trade and 
influence in time will be valuable. 


COSTS LITTLE,’ POSSIBILITIES GREAT 


Under this plan, no expense for costly 
boxes or delivery, and the rich customer will 


continue to buy as freely as ever; perhaps 
more so. 

Some little time after Labor Day may be 
best to make this plan sufficiently known to 
bring large numbers of people, but in time, 
the trade in my favor must, in turn, bring 
prosperity. 

No risk in the trial, no competition between 
dealers adopting it. The plan open to all, 
the more the better, and certain success 
goes to those whose employees have the 
politeness to command it.—JAMEs R. PITCHER, 
(New York), (In Florists’Exchange) 





Florists and others who are growing 
flowers and desire to promote interest 
in same among the masses, should lose 
no opportunity of placing the more 
common and cheaper flowers in the 
hands of people who will cherish and 
appreciate them. This does not mean 
that flowers should be given away. It 
means rather that they should be sold 
at a low price. The selling of flowers 
at low prices at intervals, such as a 
time of market glut, is one of the best 
ways of inducing an interest in flowers. 
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Garden Notes on Gladioli 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
[District of Columbia] 


PART IV—Continued 


(Written expressly fer The Flower Grower] 


Lucille (Stewart).* Pure pink, bases of 
lower petals blotched sulphur-yellow with 
faint, minute dots of carmine-crimson. A 
fine and beautiful variety of dainty coloring. 
Season average. Spike strong, 46 in.; 
branched and sometimes two spikes per 
corm, 18 to 25 blooms, compact, four open, 
size 3} in., wide open triangular, substance 
very good; blooming 10 to 15 days. Pro- 
duction of cormels fair. Planted 5-21 and 
bloomed 8-24, requiring 95 days. (XXXX). 

Lucius Mendall Fuiler ( Alexander). Delicate 
salmon-pink, splashed on edges deep salmon- 
pink, lower petals and throat primrose-yellow 
stippled salmon and buff. Season average. 
Spike strong, 24 in.; 10 blooms, fairly com- 
pact, two open, size 3 in, wide triangular 
form, substance good; blooming 5 days. 
Increase fair to poor. Planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 7-22, requiring 78 days. (XX). 

Magic (Kunderd). Delicate lavender stip- 
pled pinkish lavender and shading to laven- 
der-blue bases, inside and out, lower petals 
blotched purple to throat. Very pretty. Spike 
20 to 36 in., strong, slender, and often grace- 
ful; 4 to 15 blooms, separate, many open, 
size 24 to 3 in., wide open, good substance; 
blooming 4 to 12 days. In an average season, 











Magic (Kunderd.) 
Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana. 


Photographed by A. E. 
(XXX) 


when planted 5-5 bloomed 7--13, requiring 69 
days. In a wet season, planted 5-12 and 
bloomed 7-19, requiring 68 days. Sometimes 
two spikes per corm. Production of cormels 
good. (XXX). Illustrated on this page. 

Magnificus (Souchet-Vilmorin).* Brilliant 
vermilion-scarlet, blending to light yellow 
throat dotted and stippled purplish rose. 
Brilliant and very good. Season average. 
Spike strong, often two per corm, 30 in.; 13 
blooms, compact, several to five open, size 4 
in., wide open triangular, good substance; 
blooming 6 days. Oormels prolific. . Planted 
5-13 and bloomed 7-31, requiring 79 days. 


3 

Mapleshade (Christy). Rosy lavender with 
brilliant red stippling and speckling in the 
throat. Darker than America and a clearer 
color. Season average. Spike strong, some- 
times curved and then graceful, 40 in.; 17 to 
25 blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 
3? in., wide open triangular, substance good ; 

looming 8 to 11 days. Cormels prolific. 
Planted 4-28 and bloomed 8-3, requiring 97 
days. (XXXX). Illustrated on this page. 

Marc Micheli (Lemoine).* Syn. Marc 
Michell. Pale lilac with rosy violet blotches 
bearing small line of yellow. Washy color. 


Season average. Spike strong, 28 in.; 12 
blooms, compact, three open, size 2% in., 
wide open triangular, good substance ; bloom- 
ing 5 days. Increase not noted. Planted 5- 
10 and bloomed 8-25, requiring 107 days. (X). 

Mary Fennell (Kunderd). Lavender, shad- 
ing lighter toward throat, small white line 
through center of each petal, lower half of 
lower petals deep cream lightly blotched and 
stippled lavender, with a circle of crimson- 
carmine deep in throat. A pretty lavender 
and cream. Season average. Spike strong, 
slender, 14 to 30 in.; according to size of 
corm, 7 to 12 blooms, separate, several open, 
size 34 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 4 to 8 days. Production of cormels 
good. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-9, requiring 
96 days. (XXX). 

Mary Stewart (DeGroat & Stewart). 
Creamy pink, deeper on tips, lower petals on 
alternate blooms, one or two, are blotched 
on bases with crimson on yellow ground. 
Good. Spike 17 in. in dry season and 30 in. 
in am average one, strong; 6 to 12 blooms, 
compact, three open, size 2} to 3 in., wide 
open diamond form, substance fairly good; 
blooming 4 to 8 days. Increase fair. In dry 
season, planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-19, requir- 
ing 75 days. In an average season, planted 
5-19 and bloomed 7-25, requiring 67 days. 


( ). 

& Mrs. L. Merton Gage (Kunderd ; introduced 
by Chamberlain and Gage). Syn. Mrs. Merton 
L. Gage. Pure white with a touch of violet- 
rose in throat. Season average. Spike strong, 
30 in:; 14 blooms, compact, three open, size 
3} in., round tubular form, very good sub- 
stance; blooming 7 days. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-10 and bloomed 8-12, requiring 
94 days. (XX). 

Morning Star (Childs). Snowy white, with 
large magenta-crimson throat and lower 
petal blotches. Season dry; large corm 
planted in clay loam gave spike of 24 in.; 
strong, 12 blooms, compact, several open, 
size 2 in., wide open, excellent substance; 
blooming 10 days. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 
7-10, requiring 66 days. Season average; 
planted in clay, small corm gave spike of 31 
in.; 8 blooms, strong, slender, compact, 
several open, size 1? in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance ; blooming 5 days. Planted 
5-16’and bloomed 7-31, requiring 76 days. 
Prolific in production of cormels. (XXX). 

Mrs. O. W. Halladay (Kunderd ; introduced 
by Brown). Delicate rosy pink, shaded and 
blotched soft creamy yellow. Beautiful. 
Season average. Spike strong, 40 in.; 18 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 34 
in., wide open, exceilent substance; blooming 
7 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 7-18, requiring 78 days. (XXXX). 
Illustrated on page 25, Vol. V, THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Niagara (Banning). Creamy yellow, blend- 
ing to pink in center of petals outside, out- 
side of tube salmon-red; inside of bloom 
creamy yellow, blending to a deeper soft 
yellow on bases of lower petals, bases and 
throat striped and stippled finely with light 
crimson; anthers purple, pistil pink. A 
pretty soft yellow. Season average. Spike 
strong, 30 in.; 3 to 10 blooms, compact, 
several open, size 3} i in., wide open triangular, 
excellent substance ; blooming 5 to 10 days. 
Blooms from small corms. Production of 
cormels fair to good. Planted 5-18 and 
bloomed 8-7 and 8-10, requiring, respectively, 
81 and 84 days. (XXX). Illustrated on page 
71, Vol. Il, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Norma Dee Childs (Childs). White with 
faint pencilings of ‘rose, blending to sulphur- 
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yellow in throat. Season average. Spike 
medium strong to weak, 30 in.; 12 buds, 


compact, three open, size 4 in., wide open, 
loosely formed, good substance ; blooming 6 
days. Production of cormels fairly good. 
Planted 5-1 and bloomed 7-31, requiring 91 
days. (X). Illustrated on page 49, Vol. IV, 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Orchid (Woodruff). Pure white, blotched 
brilliant red which is margined cream. A 
beauty. Season average. Spike strong, 
branching, 45 in.; 18 blooms, compact, many 
open, size hb in., wide open round, excellent 
substance ; blooming 9 days. Production of 
cormels fair. Planted 5-2 and bloomed 7-16, 
requiring 75 days. (XXXX). 

Orient (Christy). Pale pink with cream 
underlay, blending darker, with a light yellow 
throat; petals penciled and feathered with 
pink of varying tones. Very pretty and fine. 
Season average. Spike strong, branching, 
many per corm, 34 in.; 18 to 30 blooms, 
according to size of corm, compact, four 
open, size 4 in, wide open Lily type, tips 
reflexing, substance very good; blooming 10 
to 16 days. Cormels prolific. Planted 5-2 
and bloomed 8-3, requiring 93 days. (XXXX). 

Oriole (Austin). - Creamy buff overlaid 
with splashes of rose-pink, inside and out, 
lower petals deep cream toward bases, 
blotched carmine-crimson. Similar to Bouquet 














— 





Mapleshade (Christy.) Photograph from 
Wilbur A. Christy, Warren, Ohio. (XXXX) 


d’Or, but showing more pink. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, 21 in.; 6 to 10 blooms, 
compact, five open, size 23 in., wide open 
triangular, substance good ; blooming 3 to 5 
days. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 7-25, 
requiring 68 days. Increase by cormels fair 
to poor. 

Papilio Rose (Groff; named by Cowee). 
Pale rosy lilac, shaded rosy mauve, bases of 
lower petals blotched rosy mauve on light 
yellow. Distinct and pretty. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, often curved but 
graceful, 35 in.; 10 blooms, fairly separate, 
three open, size 3} in., wide open spreading, 
good substance ; blooming 6 days. Increase 
not noted. Planted 5-1 and bloomed 8-4, 
requiring 95 days. (XXX). 

Peachblow (Cowee). Peach-pink, blending 
lighter toward throat, lower petals feathered 
magenta on bases, magenta star deep in 
throat. Fine and distinct. Spike 21 in. in 
dry season and 32 in. in an average one, 
strong, slender; 7 to 11 blooms, separate, 
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many open, size 24 to 3} in., wide open round 
form, excellent substance ; blooming 5 to 8 
days. Blooms from small corms. When 
planted in Ay! season 5-5, bloomed 7-19, 
requiring 75 days. In an average season 
when planted 5-19, bloomed 7-30, requiring 
72 days. Prolific in production of cormels. 


(XXX). 

Pink Beauty (Van Thol; introduced by 
Vos). Carmine-rose, lower petals blotched, 
the blotch shading from ox-blood to blood- 
red. Noted for its earliness. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, two per corm, 45 in. ; 
12 blooms, separate, many open, size 2} in., 
wide open Lily type with tips reflexing, 
substance good; blooming 6 days. Fair 
production of cormels. Planted 5-1 and 
bloomed 7-2, requiring 62 days. (XXX). 
Illustrated on page 137, Vol. III, THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Pink Pansy (Kunderd). Not a pink. Alter- 
nate three large and three small petals. 

small petals white tipped and edged 
purple, shading into deep purplish red; three 
large petals deep purplish red, shading to 
purple with white bases. Throat and bases of 
petals blotched maroon-purple. Exterior, 
white tube, shading to purplish red on edges 
of petals. Rather odd and distinct. Season 
average. Spike strong, 18 to 24 in.; 7 to 10 
blooms, fairly compact, many open, size 2 
in., wide open star shaped, facing upward, 
good substance ; blooming 3 to 5 days. Blooms 
from small corms. Increase not noted. 
Planted 5-5 and bloomed 8-13, requiring 100 
days. (XX). 

Pink Perfection (Hopman). Apple blossom 
pink, deeper on the outside; white line 
through centers of each petal, throat and 
base of lower central petal white striped 
magenta. Beautiful. Season average. Spike 
strong, 24 in., often crooked but graceful 
and fine for cutting, slender; 13 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 3 in., wide open 
Orchid type, good substance; blooming 4 
days. Increase by cormels fairly good. Planted 
5-22 and bloomed 8-3, requiring 73 days. 
(XXX). Illustrated on pages 164 and 168, 
Vol. II, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER; 
and on pages 41 and 65, Vol. VI, THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

Pioneer (Souchet). Syn. Pionier as spelled 
by Souchet.* Deep rose with a~ throat of 
lemon which is Sp and marked with 
reddish purple. V: Season average. 
Spike strong, mniienes branching, 38 in.; 
14 blooms, compact, three open, size 4 in., 
wide open triangular, excellent substance ; 
blooming 9 days. A fair production of 
cormels. Planted 5-7 and bloomed 7-22, 
requiring 76 days. (XXX). 

Pride af Lancaster (Kunderd). Salmon- 
orange, lower petals blotched deep orange- 

. Edges burn to gray color in hot sun- 
rays. Season average. Spike strong, 12 to 
24 in.; 12 blooms, compact, several open, size 
23 in., ruffled, wide open round, good sub- 
stance; blooming 8 days. Planted 5-5 and 
bloomed 7-24, requiring 80 days. Increase 
fair to good. (XX). 

Primulinus Argo (Kunderd). Deep salmon, 
shading to light creamy throat, lower petals 
light cream tipped deep salmon, throat 
lightly stippled brown. Season average. Spike 
strong, 18 in.; 6 to 8 blooms, separate, two 
open, size 1 to 2} in., form hooded tubular to 
hooded spreading, variable, substance 
fair to fairly good; blooming 3 to 5 days. 
Production of cormels negligible. Planted 
4-18 and 5-22 and bloomed 7-29 and 7-23, 
requiring respectively, 92 and 62 days. (F). 

Primulinus Canopus (Kunderd). Creamy 
yellow, lower petals blending to light canary 
toward throat. A good pale yellow. Season 
average. Spike strong, slender, several to a 
corm, 29 to 37 in.; 8 to 9 blooms, fairly com- 


* In case of yosiction a aed data as to originator or 
introducer and synor obtained from Cornell 
E , Gladiolus S ames Ill, Varieties 
adiolus, by Alf “aig Hottes, pub- 
University, Ithaca, N § & 
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pact, several open, size 2% in., triangular 

form, slightly hooded, substance 

blooming 6 days. Reproduction by division 

and cormels fair. Planted 5-18 and bloomed 

8-3 and a requiring, respectively, 77 and 
). 


88 days. 

Primulinus Linton (Kunderd). Rvffied. 
Salmon-orange, shading to salmon-yellow 
throat, lower petals blotched blood-scarlet on 
saimon-yellow bases. A beauty. Two spikes 
per corm. Season average. Spikes strong, 
30 in.;9 to 10 blooms, separate, several open, 
size 3 in., wide open triangular, slightly 
hooded, substance excellent; blooming 10 to 
11 days. Reproduction by division and 
cormels good to very good. Planted 5-19 
and bloomed 7-16 and 7-27, requiring, 
respectively, 58 and 69 days. Foliage broad. 
(XXXX 


). 

Primulinus Roanoke (Kunderd). Primrose- 
yellow, inferior petals shaded lemon yellow 
with a few carmine lines in the throat. Spike 
variable from strong to weak, 12 in. in dry 
season and 34 in. in an average one; 7 to 8 

















Rose Queen. (Christy). Photograph from 
Wilbur A. Christy, Warren, Ohio. (XXX) 


blooms, separate, two open, size 24 in., wide 
open and hooded, substance fair, wilting 
from the sun; blooming 4 days. In a dry 
season when planted 5-5, bloomed 7-17, 
requiring 73 days. In an average season 
when planted 5-18, bloomed 7-23, requiring 
66 days. Increase not noted. (F). 

Primulinus Species (from South Africa). 
Ciear, pure yellow. Dainty. Season average. 
Spike strong, slender, graceful, 14 to 31 in. ; 
sometimes several per corm, 4 to 6 blooms, 
separate, several open, size 1 in., hooded, 
three petals reflexed and three tubular, 
excellent substance ; blooming 4 to 4 — 
Reproduction by division good. 
from small corms. Planted 5-18 and Pena 
7-31, 8-2, 8-5 and 8-9, requiring, respectively, 
74, 76, 79 and 83 days. (XXX). 

Pri (Van Fleet; introduced by 
Vaughan). Brilliant scarlet, blending lighter 
toward throat, lower petals with bases that 
are white blending to cream and marbled 
light scarlet. A brilliant variety. Season 
average. Spikes strong slender to strong, 
stout, often branching, 25 to 36 in.; 3 to 21 
blooms, according to size of corm, blooming 
from small corms, separate, two open, size 
34 to 4 in., wide open Amaryllis form, excel- 
lent substance ; blooming 5 to 16 days. 
Cormels prolific. Planted 5-23 and bloomed 
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8-2, 8-3, 8-6 and 8-12, requiring, respectively, 
71, 72, 75 and 81 days. (XXXX). Illustrated 
on page 65, Vol. 1, and on page 103, Vol. III, 
THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 

Princess of Orange (Kunderd). Syn. 
Kunderd’s Orange and K’s Orange. Deep 
orange-scarlet overlaid with a feathering of 
rich scarlet, throat white and lower petals 
blotched white which is edged violet. White 
lines through centers of petals. Spike 18 in. 
in dry season and 25 in. in an average one, 
strong, blooming from small corms; 5 to 9 
blooms, fairly compact, two open, size 2} to 
3 in., wide open triangular, excellent sub- 
stance; blooming 5 to 9 days. In dry season 
when planted 5-5, bloomed 7-22, requiring 
78 days, and when planted 5-23, in an average 
season, bloomed 5-23, requiring 81 days. 
Increase by cormels fair to poor. (XX). 

Purple Pansy (Kunderd). Rich, deep, 
reddish purple, with Pansy-like throat. Lower 
petals with deep velvety purple blotches, 
throat and bases of upper petals very light. 
Season average. Spike strong, slender, 14 
in.; 5 to 9 blooms, separate, several open, 
size 14 to 2 in., form round tubular, excellent 
substance; blooming 5 to 9 days. Blooms 
from small corms. Production of cormels 
fair. Planted 5-5 and bloomed 7-24, requiring 
80 days. (XX). 

Red, 1 white & Gold (Kunderd). Ruffled. 
Upper petals white, lower petals lemon 
yellow blotched crimson-carmine. Season 
average. Blooms from small corms. Spike 
strong, 26 to 32 in. ; 10 to 15 blooms, separate, 
several open, size 3 to 34 in., wide open round, 
substance good to very good; blooming 8 to 
10 days. Production of cormels fair. Planted 
5-18 and bloomed 8-6, requiring 80 days. 


(XXX). - 

Rose Bud (Kunderd). White suffused 
with rose-pink. Delicate coloring. Season 
average. Spike strong, 33 in.; 17 blooms, 
many open, fairly compact, size 34 in., wide 
open Lily type, ruffled, good substance; 
blooming 7 days. Increase not noted. Planted 
5-10 iy bloomed 8-1, requiring 83 days. 
(XXX). 

Rose Queen (Christy). Rose-pink with 
canary yellow throat, with slight feathering 
or splashing of cardinal, the rose-pink blending 
to light midribs, and bases of lower petals 
a light yellow. A pretty bloom. Season 
average. Spike strong, often two per corm, 
40 in.; 15 blooms, fairly compact, four open, 
wide open Lily form with most of tips of 
petals reflexing, size 4} in., good substance; 
blooming 8 days. A fair production of 
cormels. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-8, 
requiring 97 days. (XXX). Illustrated on 
this page. 
Sentinel (Kunderd). Rose-pink, flaked 
darker on edges, blending to a white throat 
and bases of lower petals, with rose-red 
penciling. Season average. Spike strong, 
38 in.; 17 blooms, fairly compact, five open, 
size 23 in., wide open triangular, good 

substance; blooming 7 days. eal not 
noted. Planted 5-3 and bloomed 8-6, requiring 
95 days. (XX). 

Sharmon Swett (Swett). Dark fiery scarlet, 
blotched white which is penciled and splashed 
dark blood-red. A beauty. Season average. 
Spike extra strong, 60 in.; 20 to 30 blooms, 
compact, many open, size 43 in., broad, heavy 
petaled wide open form, excellent substance ; 
blooming 12 to 18 days. Foliage dark and 
broad. Increase not noted. Planted 5-11 
and bloomed 8-20 and 8-28, requiring, 
respectively, 101 and 109 days. (XXXX). 

Snowbank (Cowee). Syn. Sandersoni ‘and 
Princess Sandersoni.* Pure white with bases 
of lower petals to throat yellow, with cross- 
wise stripes and stippling of medium light 
pink. A good white. Season average. Spike 
strong, often two per corm, 30 in. ; 14 blooms, 
size 34 in., compact, many open, ’ wide open, 
substance medium good; blooming 3 days. 
Cormels few. Planted 5-4 and bloomed 7-23, 
requiring 80 days. (XX). 


(Part IV to be continued in November issue) 
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Notice to Classified Advertisers : 

Beginning with the November issue, 
the Classified Department in THE 
FLOWER GROWER will be discontinued. 
This has been found necessary because 
of the fact that it has not been patron- 
ized to a sufficient extent to warrant 
us in continuing it. In other words the 
amount of income from this depart- 
ment has been too small in proportion 
to the complication and expense of con- 
ducting it. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











i both single and semi- 
double in une pa A A of and purple 
and their derivatives, also passing to white. ‘‘ Hood- 
Acres Hybrids,” $2.50 and $3.50 dozen. 
Chas. F. Barber, 1552 Union Ave., Portland, Oregon 











GLADIOLI 





100 KUNDERDI VARIETIES of Gladioli, and over. 
Advance offers, so stock. } maong | & 
R. C. H. Lenski, 2273 E. Mound St., Columbus, O. 





E J. SHAYLOR, $3.25 i ean. buiitees, $12.00 

* 1000 hite. $2.50 1000; 

Mie Bsa Bh ied Cans 9 8115 eton, 

Arizona, F: Argo, 75c., all per dozen 
oy 

Many oe Conn 





Wantye vate of Gladioli of first quality in 
size, ber of blossoms 


distinctive num! 
at once, and bulblet 
Norton, Robert Kunderd and Peace 
not these. 


Dealers i 
strictly as above. A. R. Sprague, Atascadero, Cal. 








dn 








-sized bulbs 
year. No permits will be issued for the importa- 
variety 1g the coming pstock. 
un aneian 0C! 
000. Special discount 
pastey. for cash with order and for fall dsibvery. 
Tt. ughes, 78 Brownell St., New Bedford, Mass. 
Eeewoo 7 TeERAce ARSE Pine stocks in 
so 5 varieties. sie 
prices for Kunderd variets - 
t i etek cea aun antes 
CEaioies Show St. Thomas. 24 Entries—24 Prizes, 
rs. M. B. Hawks, Bennington, Vt. 


| HAVE A FEW small lots of choice varieties I will 
of Fe 























grow the finest varieties in limited quantities. 
E. M. Sanford, Madison, New Jersey 


E. P. TRAGARD, Gladiolus Specialist—Unusually 
plump, healthy, home-grown bulbs. All sizes. 
ypeetoauns. Ala mixture. 8% off on fall delivery. 
Money with order. List on request. Wholesale. R: 
aiaple Brook Gladiolus Gardens, West Street, = 








KUNDERD'S Best Varieties for Sale—The best and 
ladioli or m 
Elizabeth Burke. 88 Webster St.. Whitman, M. 


GPECIAL PRICES on Kunderd, Diener and other 
choice Gladiolus bulbs for fall or spring shipment. 
Wholesale and retail. 
Elizabeth Bartling, Camano, Island Co., Wash. 
FoR na ft. Skinner S hose con- 
tops, used ai two weeks, 


(crab hi, ee 
. Amschler, N.Y. 
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VERY LOW PRICES on planting stock, rai 
October, of America, Mrs. F. King, War, 20t 
Century, Crack . Meadowvale, Panama, 
Hybrids and Fine ixture, Write me your hs 

ill Phelps, Little York, Il. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS—First class and true to name, 

peel 1 oe quantities, and at attractive prices. 
Rate. Halley, Mrs. Francis King, Mrs. 

Watt ‘Giory ot 

Write for prices. 





Holland, and Pearl. Fall delivery. 
Fred S. Reed, West Mansfield, Mass. 


PLANTIN iG STOCK Peace, % to 4, $4.00 per 1000; 
% to %, $6.00 por ee 
Same sizes o Bertrex, Gretchen Zang, Herada, 
Evelyn Kirtland, Niagara, Pink Perfection, Panama, 
Prince of Wales, Schwaben, Francis King, at quick 
sale a ote. All stock free from disease and true to 


for price list. 
arry Chase, Johnstown, N. Y. 


ANTED—Letters from individuals or firms who 

are in the market for la or small quantities of 

the very best varieties of G DIC OLI grown. Whole- 
sale or retail prices gladly quoted. 

Jane F. Bushnell, Mansfield, Mass. 


STOCK WANTED—Am starting lar; “el Nursery and 
Bulb Farm. What have you er in all = 


er by mai ig prices, 
and quantity you have for Sale. Kies de date re ready. 
William Erb, Betts Ave.. Maspeth, L. 


A BESO US Diss. Dr. Norton, Louise, Lilywhite, 
Helen Franklin, s Kirtland, Herada, Mary Fen- 
nell, Pride of Goshen, E. J. Shaylor, and many other 
good varieties. Write for reasonable le prices. 
P. a; . Sun Prairie, Wisconsin 

















R. AND MRS. A. F. STEIN Grover of high 
class Gladioli. Send for list of choi 


mercial variet: 1 i 
Glow, Kirtland, Herada. Schwaben and many others, 
ready in October. Rt. 2, Box 63, Bowling Green, Ohio 








IF YOU WANT to secure some of the best varieties, 
new and old, of Gladioli for 1922, send us your name 
now a r list Se ee List ready in October. 
Special discount for 

CL i Hunt, Nunda, N. Y. 





PLANTING STOCK of Herada, Wales, Kirtland, 
Norton, gy - a, other leading varieties for fall 
delivery. ither by the lure of 
—. production nor the foor: of low priced compe- 
you want “gods stock I have it. 
E. Chase, Mansfield, Mass. 








me ay IRIS AND A at GARDENS—Good 
plants, true to —— > mie that will interest 
you. Satisfaction rite your oa? 


aranteed. 
A. C. and M. K. — is Dudley St. . Paul, 
Minnesota. 








A 


G*PSOPHILA PANICULATA FL. PL.—The most 
beautiful double-flowering Baby’s Breath. propa- 
gue from select original stock. positively no 

ings, which are inferior in quality. 6 cts. each, $6.00 
per dozen. 

Aster Grandifiorus. A rare and distinct kind of 
late flowering Michaelmas Daisies. purple with 
yellow disk. 50 cts. each, $5.00 per doz. 

Frank Koehler, Hybridizer and Grower of Rare, 
Hardy Perennials, Rosedale Hardy Plant Farm, 40th 
St., Near Westfield Ave., Camden, NJ ‘ 





pa VOLUMES FOR SALE—Complete bound 
copies of THE MoperRn GLADIOLUS GROWER. 
Volumes I, il, Ill and IV, with indexes, are still avail- 
able, price prepaid, $2.00 per volume. Volumes V 
VI, and vu Tae FLOWER. GROWER are now ready, 
price $2.50 each. prepaid The most complete iniome. 
tion obtainable on Gladiolus and al flower grow- 
ing is ae ~ in these bound volum 
adison Cooper, Publisher. ¢ Calcium, N.Y. 





PEINTING—1, 000 8%xll Letterheads and 1,000 
Envelopes, with use % cut of Gladioli or Dahlia, for 
$7.50. Cash with order. Write for sample. Also prices 
on Price Lists and Folders. 

Milier Print Shop, P. O. Box 2854, Philadelphia, Pa. 











A choice collection of Irises. New retail and 
wholesale lists. We ‘are prepared to furnish 
advice asto best varieties adapted to warm 
and semi-arid climates. 


THE DEAN IRIS GARDENS 
Moneta, Calif. 














R. C. BURGAR 


Northern Grown 
Gladioli 


We wish you could see them growing. 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


KING OF COMMERCE DAHLIA 


has again proven its superiority as a 
cut flower variety—you can’t afford to 
be without it. 


Indiana Dahlia Farm, New Albany, Ind. 


1200-Varieties— 1200 














PEONIES 








N'Y. EW EARLY RED PEONY, The Lord Kitchener, 
A. 4 1915), =e free and profuse bloomer, 100 
wt yo eed true to name, 3 eyes up, 
Hee “= mir — $100.00 for lot 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 





le ce, 81,00 per of choice oapeatien of over 400 
Mixed farciest Daffod ils — y° Jonquils—about 12 
gies % a succession of bloom from Easter 

to Mothers Dey. at $2.00 per 109—by express unless 


postage is incl 
Mrs. Wm. Crawford, La Porte, Ind. 





PEO INY BARGAINS—Armandine Mechin. Auguste 
Vileem Lo Ty uelin, Lady Car- 


rington, erpiece, Raphael & — QR. 
healthy gaan wn Corepeth labeled. 65c. —10 for 
$5.00. MOVILLA GARDENS, Haverford. Pa. 





gone am growing High Grade Peonies, and I 
the leaders, adding new seedlings of merit as 
introduced. Orders accepted for any sized division 
wanted. Retail only. If interested write. 
W. A. Sisson, Rosendale, Wis. 





MISCELLANEOUS 








TE OREGON GIANTS. Finest ruffied Pansies— 
Blooms of immense size, iid texture and 
beautiful shades. Strong, erect, long stems. 
— a Guy eneeas from among thousands. 
The Merton G. Ellis Test Gardens, 325-A Custom- 
house Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


ARDY PERENNIALS—All varieties. Price List 
free on request 
Thomas: Wylie, 5138 Holly St., Seattle, Wash. 





Gladioli 


Some new ones for the com- 
ing season at reduced prices. 
Price list ready Oct. 15th. All 
sizes of many of the leading 
varieties. 


C. M. GROSSMAN, Gladiolus Specialist 
Petoskey, Mich. 











IRIS SPECIALIST 


Mrs. Frances FE. Cleveland 


A very large collection of the 
best of the Bearded, Crested, 
Spuria, Siberian and Japanese 
Irises, including such rare varie- 
ties as Shelford Giant, Perry’s 
Blue and many fine seedlings of 
my own. 


Sunnybrook Farm Iris Garden 
Eatontown, N. J. 
Catalogue free 
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JOHN J. PROUTY i _Peonies, Irises, Gladioli HIGH GRADE 
BALDWINSVILLE, N.Y. rong, healthy Peonies Lane —— will give 
Gro or of Chtics Cadel a Triste | | PKEONITES 
W' an ome Sites Ok tee Stew Fea varieties | in Gur cate gue which will be mailed on. Any sized division you want. 
prizes request. " 
State sear Cstcleg. Retail only. FOREST HEIGHTS GARDENS W. A. SISSON, - Rosendale, Wis. 
b 1815-26 Ave. No. inneapolis, Minn. - 4 
BARGAIN SALE ] 
John Zeestraten 12 Irises, all different—named - - -$ 2.50 Our Golden Measure, Louise, Mrs. 
GLADIOLUS GROWER 112 Reonies, all different-named - 6.00 Dr. Norton, Madam Mounet Sully, 
East Bridgewater, - Mass. and daffodils, mixed - - - - 200 etc., are growing nicely, so be 
The best American and European All for $7.50 $10.50 reel te te A vices ates 
ties. hre. Gar 
varie MRS. WM. CRAWFORD, 1602 Ind. Ave., LA PORTE, IND. Pataskala, Ohio 
- A 




















GLADIO LI GLADIOLI E. E. STEWART 


Send 
vember Ist, if you have not already done so. 


G. CHESTER BLACK “The Gladiolus Beautiful.” WHOLESALE GROWER OF 
ar nr ge ete ast abamemtapegn 1%. GLADIOLI 


104 Marcy Ave., East Orange, N.J. 








Brooklyn - - Michigan 








° 





Wahnfried Peony Gardens} | W.F.SHEARER; 
Bn ae ee Gladiolus Grower Fuller’s Gladiolus Farm | 
The largest stock of ears in the world, GROWERS OF CHOICE 


























> 
> 
> 4 
and many other RAR i 504 South College S. Amgola, Ind. ; GLADIOLI : 
Sane Ser ney Coe ae Fee P ‘ Wholesale or Retail List of over 50 varieties 
7 on request. 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
R. WALLACE & CO., Ltd. Saunders Gardens| {| 2 F-p.xo9 | Box 211-4 
Tunbridge Wells, England GLADIOLUS GROWERS 


(Late of Colehester) Best American and European varieties. - 


4 
Our Specialty—W ALLACE’S IRISES 
Send for our “Irises and Iris Gardens.” Address B. M. & M. E. LATHAM GLADIOL|--new AND OLD 


Post tree on application. (Gardens North Scituate, R. 1.) Mansfield, Mass. 























THOMAS M. PROCTOR 
71 South Street 


if w MASS. 
| PEONIES CATALOGUE SENT ON REQUEST 


G L A D | O a | Have some fine roots of 50 standard 



































Watch displays of our Reseagh Maxi 1] varieties at attractive prices. 
posa, Yosemite, en rizzly 
Bear, Cameo, Rosenel, and other va- ; IRIS Kemp’s Re oor 
rieties. ; One-third off retail price; also low Big 5 ORT SNOWFLAKE 
Place — orders for delivery next wholesale price on large surplus stock 9g BUTTERCUF 
of good varieties. 
For 19% 1 we hope to introduce several “ge 
pot ge 4 wy othe — 3. our Send for price list. All lovers of Gladioli want the best, and all should 
p> sl rand Prize Strain Gl li grow my 
us = Hoffman Peony Gardens 
METZNER FLORAL COMPANY Hudson, Ohio Boston and Bronx Park Winners 


Mountain View, Calif. 











At the Boston show, Pink Wonder, awarded 
first prize for best pink; White Wonder, Albania 


and Early Snowflake, first prize for three best 
BED OF 50 DUTCH BULBS FREE whites ; Buttercup, second prize for yellow Prim. 


At the Bronx Park, N.Y., show August 20th-2Ist 
TULIPS, HYACINTHS, CROCUSES, DAFFODILS 


Pink Wonder awarded first prize for best vase 25 
Plant Now To Bloom Gloriously Next Spring spikes pink; Albania first prize for best vase 25 


spikes white; White Wonder and Early Snow- 
Send rT address so that we can oane yout: at ——- Be splendid, Big Collection of full-size, fresh, . . A 
= you a Bulbs made i ae ed re m8 be gron wn for us this son in Holland. We flake, special prize of a silver medal, (Buttercup 
and “to ica; in business since 1869, not exhibited.) 


eri 
ie: iL customers. A copy of this : 
io mailed free with every Bulb O At the St. Thomas, Ontario, show where my 


originations were on display, they were greatly 
PR bagee: Letty Memtrates. Shed wih otere of itedgc Few ete gm | admired by all visitors at the show, and received 
by mail at Wholesale Prices. Aiso.Parks Floral Magazine cvery no end of favorable comments. 
month for a full year, 32 to 64 pages, fully illustrated. Only Magazine in 
America telling — about age flowers successfully. Spring Seed, Bulb 
and Plant Book, 290 pages, is also mailed — to customers in January. 
The number of Bulbs we send you depends on the offer you accept. For 
$1.00 we mail Magazine, Books and 50 Bulbs: : for 50 cents we send every- 
thing and 15 to 2 Bulbs, according to our stock; for 25 cents Magazine, 
Catalogues and collection of Bulbs. For only five two-cent stamps we 
mail Magazine a year and Fall Bulb Beok. Suit yourself about the offer 
you accept, but write promptly. Every Bulb contains a beautiful Comer, 
that will bloom outdoors next Spring. Bulbs will increase in size, multi 


ply and bloom for years. Answer New. Offer Will Not Be Printed yi J. A. KEMP, (Originator) 
seme PARKS FLORAL MAGAZINE, 1224 Lapark Read, LAPARK, PENNA. Little Silver, - - New Jersey 





My 1922 illustrated, descriptive catalogue ready 
in early November, free for the asking. Send in 
your application now, while it is fresh in your 
memory. 
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; —— . 
Sida. J. C. GROSSMAN POTASH-MARL 
AMERICAN BOTANIST ° ie Je . —A Natural Plant Food for— 
where a multitude of other things interesting to Grower of Choice Gladioli LAWNS, FLOWERS AND CROPS 
plant students also appears. Prices on application 
Quart. 91 50 a peer WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Pentecost & Martin, Inc 
Specimen copy, 25 cents. 
Willard N. Clute & Co. Joliet, Ill, WOLCOTTVILLE - - INDIANA 15 East 40th St.. New York, N. Y. 










































MIXED GLADIOLUS BULBS Fred W. Baumgras 
for fall delivery. Orders filled in rotation Homer F. Chase Geons 

while supply lasts, at following prices per 1000: ' er of Fancy 
No. 1, $15.00 No.3, $9.0 No.5, $5.25 GROWER OF UP-TO-DATE | GLADIOLI 


WHOLESALE AND RET: ‘AIL 


Now i Buicwpet quar, $a Cladioli for the Trade | 
} pence susoiouy camens. || | wnron naw raserstame|| 
BERTREX 1 GEORGE J. JOERG 


Wholesale Grower of 
WANTED—10,000 bulblets Bertrex; quote 

tends women | |SGLADIOLI 
_ 60 Varieties: All sizes 
HENRY C. ECKERT, - Belleville, Ill NEW HYDE PARK, L. L, N.Y. 























? A.B. deGROAT 


BATH, N.Y. 


GROWER OF CHOICE GLADIOLI 


ISPECIALIZE IN CHOICE FRENCH VA- 
RIETIES. Only retail catalogue this season. 



























r 1 PEONIES, IRISES AND GLADIOLI 
CARLSON’S oa A\very promising lot of Prize Winning Kinds THE GLEN ROAD IRIS GARDENS 
Kolorado-Kwality eather segure us a good crop of Cladiolus ccmitiiadiiaie 
“ Full of Pep ” Bulbs and Roots Ln priced later, jesandireen entered lor 1822. Revised catalog out Feb. 1 
Peonies 


Grace Sturtevant, Prop. 
Wellesley Farms, - Mass. 




















20 ACRES OF IRIS Mrs. Dr. Norton Planting Stock of Mrs. 


Kunderd’s Masterpiece) ° . 
Send for cur whsleaste or setall ee for Fall delivery. 
John Lewis Childs, Inc. R.3 J. R. ~~ N. H. Robert R. Walker, Mansfield, Mass. 


Flowerfield, L. L, N.Y. 

















FF. &F.0. SHEPARDSON || | Phe Lewis Peonies Delphinium Belladonna 


ee eye £ the late John M. Lewis. Headed 


Mansfield, Mass. iful dark red “Mrs. John M. Lewis” (Light Blue Hardy Larkspur.) 
A fine ere yo Strong divisions, 3 to 5 eyes, $20 each Plants set this fall will give Jarger blooms 
in most all of the popular varieties. Send for list of other varieties. next year. 25c. each; $2.50 per dozen 


We are especially strong in Panama, $3 to $15 each ROBERT A. GIBLIN 


"Lat ualknow your reset Norton. MRS. JOHN M. LEWIS, Copenhagen, N.Y. | Spring Valley, N.Y. 



























































‘ : ’ 
IRISES, PEONIES, GLADIOLI | § DAHLIAS } | Vaughan’s Seed Store 
Importers and Growers of Choice Varieties — ’ Gladiolus pecialists 
600 VARIETIES OF IRISES. CATALOG FREE. | Distinction and Merit | = 
} ‘tehenttnsndiinetats } | 100 ACRES UNDER CULTIVATION. 
Rainbow Gardens Babylon Dahlia Gardens} ASK FOR OUR PRICE LIST 
701-2 Commerce Bldg. ST. PAUL, MINN. Babylon, L. L, N.Y. j | CHICAGO NEW YORK 
4 
PEONITIES Spe Boswta ie ag Nar- 
Direct from the original stock of George Hollis, I am offering about thirty named Gen deacribed in Autumn Edition of 
varieties that will appeal to every lover of this grandest of spring flowers. No Our New Guide to Rose Cul- 
better Peonies were ever grown than those originated by George Hollis. ture for 1922 
SEND FOR MY FALL CATALOGUE Send for oi today. It's‘ free. 
Peonies, Iris, Phlox, Dutch Bulbs, Evergreens and Shrubs a 3 ee 
and spring blooming. Estab- 
4 a -&. ALEXA NDER, ie stblishment m Armerc= 
bea ty ee nian oe! THE DINGEE & CONARD CO. 
1-10 Central St., - E. Bridgewater, Mass. Box 966 
West Greve, Pennsylvania 
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for other varieties, for descriptions, 
and for rates on larger quantities, 


Send toda’ Ler 
send for Qy- 
ean de Verneville de Nemours, 


Saba SAM PLE 


POULTRY AND PETS 


Every Lover of Gladioli will want 
Gladiolus— Dorothy McKibbin 





eegour ‘Dupont, Madame Crousse, 


Lutea Pil tissima, Monsieur Paillet, 5 Largest Breeder’s Magazine devoted to Because it is the best ruffled pink variety yet 
Alexangviana, Petite Renee, Edulis Superba, Meis- Rabbits for Food, Furand Fancy, Fur Farming, produced. (See ber issue mot ‘The Flower 
sonier, Single Tall Red, 40 cents each. sours, Pigeons, Dog», Cage-Birds, and all Pet Grower” for description 
oe Gerard, A yy —_ Cronese, Stoc 3 I am offering this wonderful ( Gate at the hog 
vie Demay, , remely low price o! per 
ld, Madame femile Galle, 75 cents each. Special riters for Each Department 
Foultjoiphe Rousseau, The Bride (single), Mireille, W for - — 7S 1 in 1% bag roy 1 in. in. 
Grandifiora Nivea Plena, Eugene Verdier, Eugenie Splendidly illustrated, and replete with timely 100, $215.00 obtains Third size lin. to 1% in. 
Verdier, Claire Dubois, Gloire d de Charles Gombault, articles, show reports. and newsy items for $23.50 per 100, $205.00 per 1000. 50 at 100 rate, 
Germaine Bigot, $1.00 each. breeders and fanciers. 250 at 1000 rate. All orders up to 100 rate pre- 
$2.00 sito. Red | net ey By 4 SPECIAL TRIAL 8 ee | ® CENTS Also Cc -y 5,8; Goshen (Kunderd’s) that 
away, Mixed Darwins, $2.40. White Queen, Ellen SUBSCRIPTIONS $1.50 YEAR beautiful, delicate salmon-yellow at a ig sea 
Willmott, $3.00. Farncombe Sanders, 60 cents per A consolidation of tweive specialty etl gen hay oT ser 100° $75 $0 ne Ae. 
Ten, varieties in mixture, 100 bulbs POULTRY AND PETS PUB. CO. John 1. Mekibatn 





dozen. 
oo All lude delivery by mail or express. 
40. rices include deli 

Grenege Flower Gardens, - Carterville, Mo. 


1321 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


1309 Division St., Goshen, Indiana 































(THE GAR or amateur grower, you will find the columns of 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
(OF AMERICA) 

brimful elpful cultu: based tific and prac: 

tical — wow flon toi its hee erticies ‘Sy well Lionape au- 
digests of the leading topics appearing 

——ty horticultural journals are published regularly 

snaking the Gardeners’ Chronicle 

A HORTICULTURAL DIGEST. 

Published monthly. Subscription, $2.00 a year. 286 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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All Lovers of Iris 


would do well to send for a copy of my descriptiv e, alphabetically 
arranged list of Iris. I grow all the “ t worthwhile” verietios in eee 
quantities in a climate and soil that is particularly wel! adapted 

them. The Iris seems very happy here; Lt oe ye plump, modo 
healthy roots, of which you will get the benefit at a moderate price. 


O. M. PUDOR, . Iris Specialist, Puyallup, Wash. 




















Rare Peonies 





About October 15th I will finish the 
planting of my own Garden with the 
very rarest and best Peonies. 


I will have a small surplus of some 
varieties which I will list at attractive 
prices. 


Do you care for my list? 





LEE R. BONNEWITZ 


South Washington Street 
VAN WERT, OHIO 











—OFF THE PRESS 
AND READY FOR YOU— 


Our Gladiolus descriptive Rice list came off the press ahead of time and the 
BULB PLANTING -T with it. The catalog is not filled with 
color plates—but the tested varieties swith prices quoted, certainly ought to 
please you, and the chart is a handy reference. 


Your Copy Awaits Your Request. 


Chas. B. Raffauf, Independence, lowa 








I Grow 
High Grade Peonies 


Consisting of such rare varieties as Le Cygne, 
Soulange, Tourangelle, Rosa Bonheur, 
L. A. Duff, Jubilee and many others. Send 
for my introductory collection. 

Fifteen fine varieties, all named, for $5, or 
eight for $2.50. 

With each $5 collection I will give one plant 
of John Richardson free. 


Send for catalogue. 
W. L. GUMM, Peony Specialist 
Remington, Indiana 

















YOU WILL ALL WANT 
Gladiolus-Le Marechal Foch 


Because it is like America but much 
larger and as Early as Halley 


I have even known it: to flower from the nalts. I a ay herve ofe == ba _~ 4 
this variety but the demand will exceed 
Le Marechal Foch, in spite of of - widely ‘ae ¥.. pn the: 
winds and heat of July 1 which ruined many of the best varieties, con 
to any Gladiolus in the editor’s garden.” 
A large Michi am grower writes: “Our Foch look splendid, with enor- 
mous flowers. nm «ase my stock should not be sufficient, I have made 
ements to fill SARLY orders from a reliable source at a low price. 
I shall also have small quantities of some of the rarer sorts, such as Mrs. 
De} storten. Purple .G =, Ai = fe bi King, Violet Giory. FLORA, 
easure, White Glory, Pride o legom, Crimson Glow, &c., an 
the STANDARD sors of course. . 


I mean to make « specialty of the choicer and rarer varieties. Some of 
these I shall have only in limited quantities at present, but write for what 
you want and ask for prices. 


GEO. S. WOODRUFF, Independence, Iowa 
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KUNDERD’S 
Offer for Early Orders for 1922 


Many readers of The Flower Grower have written me 
asking if my last year’s offers for early orders still hold 
good. Quite a few have taken it for granted and already 
sent me their orders. I have, therefore, decided to extend to 
all who want to send in their orders early a special benefit 
offer in the November issue of The Flower Grower. Early 
orders help to avoid the rush when the busy season begins, 
and also assure the customer of a better chance to secure 
all the varieties desired before some of them are “sold 
out.”” Read my next month’s ad. in The Flower Grower, 
as it will interest you tf you expect io add to your collection 
of beautiful Gladioli next season. 


Respectfully yours, 


A. E. KUNDERD, 


Goshen, Indiana, U. S. A. 





Originator of the 
RUFFLED GLADIOLI 
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Silver Medal Detroit, 1919 Silver Medal St. Thomas, Can., 1921 
I have been keeping “mum” and not saying anything about Sweet Lavender until 


such a time that I could offer a limited amount of stock to the public. The (Slad aimee lelamel.e).74.04 
Philosopher thought enough of Sweet Lavender to include it in his list of thirteen Lo | ae 
XXXX varieties out of 150 varieties tested. Others are highly complimentary in its 

praise. It is early—lt is beautiful—It has all the qualifications of a First-Class com- RAVENNA. ONTO 
mercial sort. 


SWEET LAVENDER, LEOTA, NYMPH, CATHERINE COLEMAN AND SHEILA 


(All Coleman Originations) are included in my new list. Send your name on a postal. 
SPECIAL: Le Marechal Foch bulblets $12 per 1000; $1.50 per 100. 


Cleveland Road, 


JOE COLEMAN, 





RAVENNA, O. 























“A.W. HUNT” (cureisry) 


Originator’s Description: “‘One of the v finest Gladioli grown. 
Conspicuous in the field among hund of other sorts, and 
attracting more attention than almost any other. A very stro’ 
grower, with great broad foliage, tall, upright, aunty. early an 
prolific, yielding large bulbs and numerous large 

spike is long and straight, well set with vi large flowers of 
great substance, three to five open at once. Color a very pleasing 
shade of Carmine or Vermilion without markings oat a gold line 
in the center of flower petals.” Fine bulbs $1 each ; $10.00 per doz. 
Planting stock, 50c. each; $5.00 per doz. Bulblets $4.00 per 100. 
Stock very limited. 


ALFRED OESTERLING, (Gladiolus Specialist) BUTLER, PA. 


Thi ie: flowers fully as large—if not than 
"Le his variety produces flows lly as large— ‘a ar trial 














ise.” You will make no mistake in giving it at 








The Peterson 
| PEONY DIGEST 


| is to the endless varieties 

| offered what the Five-Foot 

aa| Library is to the literature 
| of the world. 


| Send us your name and ad- 
dress and we will mail you a 
copy. 





Peterson Nursery 
| 1032 Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago, - Hlinois 























The Brand Peonies 


America’s Most Beautiful Contribution to the Peony World 





A Symposium has just been compiled of the judgment of the members of The American 
Peony Society as to the comparative value of all the best named Peonies of the world. In 
this Symposium 100 stands for perfect, while a vote of 80 means a very good flower indeed. 
With not less than 20 members voting on a flower to this Symposium, 66 varieties received a 


vote of 84 or better. 


And of these 66 world’s best Peonies, 9 va- 
rieties, or 13 per cent, are Brand Varieties. 





I would also call your attention to the fact that no safer guide can be found to follow in the making up of one’s wants in 
judgment of the great Peony growers of the country as set forth in their 1921 lists now 


Peonies, than the unsolicited, 
just beginning to appear. 


Wm. A. Peterson gives a “ Master list” of 50 varieties of which 6 are Brand sorts. 

Henry S. Cooper includes in his list of 56 varieties “which you should have at any price,” 9 Brand varieties. 

Mr. James Boyd lists 21 sorts as the “Cream de la Cream of Peonies,” and 4 of these are “ Brand Peonies.” 

I believe it can no longer be questioned that the Brand Varieties are among the very best in the world. 

Wealso have what we believe the largest stock in America of the following beautiful Foreign and American sorts: Le Cygne, Kel- 
ny Glorious, Therese, Solange, Mme. Jules Dessert, Tourangelle, La Fee, Lady [Duff, La France, Laura Dessert, Raoul Dessert, 


, Philippe Rivoire, etc., etc. 


My 1920-21 Catalogue will be mailed to anyone who does not have one. 
42 YEARS A PEONY GROWER 


A. M. BRAND, 





FARIBAULT, MINN. 





























1921 
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AN EARLY OFFER 


We have started our digging of Gladiolus bulbs and are 
ready to fill orders on the following few varieties: America, 
Mrs. F. King, Halley and Willie Wigman, 40c per dozen 
Pink Beauty, 65c per dozen; Schwaben, Pink Perfection and 
Baron Hulot, 75c per dozen; Wilbrink, 85c per dozen; 
Loveliness and Utah, $1.00 per dozen. 





November lst. Write for one. 


10 Per Cent Off the Above Prices for 
October Delivery. 
Our catalogue of over 100 varieties will be ready about 


H. M. BARRETT & SON 
Cranbury, N. J. 
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Franklin’s 
Seedling Peonies 


One of the most prominent Peony connoisseurs in the 
country possessing a collection of nearly a thousand varieties 
writes us as follows: “Mabel L. Franklin was a prize with 
us this year and has no reason to apologize for her position 


Ball O’Cotton and others 





the aristocrats of our 
June Day, W. F. 


of the same class will be found described in our new catalog. 
Copy for the asking. 


Franklin Nursery 


(Richfield Station) MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











PEONIES 


and IRISES 


See our descriptive catalogue for special offers. 


The Pfeiffer Nursery, - - 


Winona, Minn. 

















“GLADACRES” 


Quality Bulbs 


Our Glads this Season have been “perfectly stunning” (that’s what they all have said). We have given them plenty of water 


and they responded with the finest bloom we ever had. 
bulbs are Extra Quality. 


We are on the shore of Lake Erie and it is never too hot here. Our 


Prices quoted are for 114” up. For 1” to 14¢” figure 75%; 3” to 1”,50%; %” to 4”, 30%; Bulblets 5%. 


Each $.05, Doz. $.50, C $4.00 


America, Aniline, bright aniline red, Arizona Rose, Cracker- 
jack, Dixie, black-red, Francis King, (M $30.00), Primulinus 
Hybrids, Halley, (M $35.00), Rouge Torch, pure white, red 
throat, Wine Drop, rich red, black throat, Winsome, shaded 
cerise. 


Each $.10, Doz. $1.00, C $6.00 


Baron Hulot, Cherry King, Melrose, large white, Peace, 
Sweet Orra., tall ivory prim., Scarsdale, mauve, Snow Cloud, 
Black Pansy, Glory, (M $40.00), Pendleton, (M $40.00), 
Niagara, (M $40.00), Panama, (M $40.00), Roanoke, (M'$40.00), 
very early yellow Prim., Splendorra, dark velvety red, tall, 
(M $40.00), Schwaben, big yellow, all open at once, Sentinel, 
tall massive rose, extra (IM $40.00). 


Each $.40, Doz. $4.00 


Alice Tiplady, (C $30.00), Orange Glory, a masterpiece, 
(C $30.00, M $250.00), Rose Glory, Thos. T. Kent. 

Each $.80, Doz. $8.00 
Mona Lisa, finest pale lav. ever produced, Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
(C $65.00) 


Each $.15, Doz. $1.50, C $8.00 
Cymbaline, brilliant red, Europa, the purest white, Estella, 
the largest Glad. rose, Pride of Goshen, Red Amarillas, Sirius, 
extra choice salmon Prim., Canopus, large, clear, yellow Prim. 
Prince of Wales, finest salmon, Goliath, big purplish wine, 
Villa, rich red, striped black, Mrs. Watt, tall, wine red, Neoga, 
ruffied, garnet red. One of the very best. Great seller, 


(IM $75.00), 

Each $.20, Doz. ‘62.00 
Anamosa, wonderful Prim., Joe Coleman, fine, shaded red, 
Mrs. Fryer, dazzling, orange-red, Myrtle, early pink, many 
open, (C $12.00), Mary Fennell, fine bav., (C $12.00), Monon, 
grandest shaded cerise, (C $10.00, M $90.00) Big demand as 
cut flower. Violet Beauty. 

Each $.25, Doz. ‘62.50 
Anna Eberius, (C $20.00), Challenger, Kirtland, Red White 
and Gold, Mrs. Willard Richardson, Corunna, Herada, Fire 


Fly. 

Each $.50, Doz. ‘$5.00 
Byron L. Smith, Jack London, Mary Stearns Burke, (C $40.00), 
Pride of Lancaster, Lilywhite, Mrs. Wm. Kent, (C 340.00.) 
Each $1.00, Autumn, (K), Each $2.00, Purple Glory 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER 
Our crop is large and our storage is limited and far away. For Fall delivery we offer all stock at 


ONE HALF OF ABOVE PRICES, CASH 
After our stock iis trucked to our storage in Buffalo NO MORE ORDERS will be accepted at this reduced rate. 


H. E. CHRISWELL, Wanakah, Hamburg P. O., N. Y. 


“GLADACRES” FLOWER FARM 
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Richard Diener Co., Inc., Kentheld, Marin County, Calif. 





PETUNIAS 
DIENER’S RUFFLED MONSTERS 


The largest and most beautiful Petunias in existence. They have created a sensa- 
tion wherever grown. In beauty they are rivals to the Orchid. 

All seed is raised by hand pollenation in lath houses and is done by women. More- 
over, climatic conditions here permit seed to be matured without a drop of rain falling in 
the pods. Hence our seed is strong, vigorous and sure germinating. 

Petunia Seed, Ruffied Monsters, comes in the following colors: Pink, strong veined 
center; Red, Variegated, White, Red, with black center; Pale Lilac Pink, large veined 
center; Ruffled Monsters mixed. Price per pkg. 50c. 

Flesh Pink Frilléd (Pearl of Kentfie'd.) This variety is somewhat smaller than the 
above; one of the most beautiful Petunias ever put out. Purple or blue White Frilled 
(Dwarf.) Price per pkg. 50c. 


DIENER’S PINK GLORY 


The Greatest Novelty in Petunias for 1922 


A pure flame rose-pink, without a trace of purple. Flowers measure from three to 
four inches in diameter. Plants grow to a height of twelve to fifteen inches and are con- 
tinually covered with flowers. The most beautiful Petunia ever put on the market. 
Seed, 50c per pkg. 








Catalogue Free on Request 


Originators and Growers of the Largest and Finest Gladioli in the World 
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“ It ts what we thimk and what we do that 
makes us what we are.” 


My Iris list is one of the brightest and most outstanding 
Iris catalogues of the world. It is unique, entertaining and in- 
structive, giving the very essential information that is regu- 
larly desired and making the selection of varieties easy. The 
facts and the truths expressed and the frankness with which 
varieties are described, favorably and unfavorably, give my 
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arguments an irresistible force that compels thought. 


More Evidence 


Washington—You seem to be on the square by ielling the 
truth on varieties and that is what an amateur wants to know. 


PENNSYLVANIA — “My ow: 
idea of a beautiful Iris coincides 
exactly with yours. Clear color, 
no crazy quilt stuff and away 
with the grays.” 


MINNESOTA—“I want to con- 
gratulate you on the stand you 
have taken in trying to make 
your catalogue and descriptive 
matter so plain that there can be 
no mistaking it. The frankness 
of your descriptions should be 
appreciated by those who have 
experienced bitter disappointment 
by alluring and deceiving de- 
scriptions of inferior varieties. [ 
wish other growers might follow 
your example of trying to give 
the unvarnished truth about the 
various varieties of flowers they 
handle. It would certainly save 
a lot of disappointment as well 
as needless expenditures.” 


NEW JERSEY—“Your Iris cat- 
alogue received and I have read 


descriptions given in the others. 
I have found your catalogue so 
comprehensive and convincing 
that I am sending you my entire 
order for Iris, feeling that I can 
rely upon your ‘Master Lists.’ ” 


OREGON — “Having borrowed 
your catalogue from Dir. 

of Salem, and very much enjoyed 
the reading of it, I should like 
so much to have one of my own, 
and if you can spare more than 
one should like to have one to 
loan occasionally without lending 
my own. Your little book seems 
to give the helpful hints one 
needs in beginning a collection.” 


WASHINGTON—“I am in re- 
ceipt of your Iris catalogue. I 
have enjoyed it, which is more 
than I can say for most cata- 
logues I receive. There is a per- 
sonal touch in it that is very at- 
tractive. It makes me wish to 
meet you personally, for I am 
sure I almost know you through 








Attention! 


As usual I again won at the show of 
American Gladiolus Society, held at St. 
Thomas, the first prize for twenty of the 
best varieties, also seven other first, and 
three second prizes, for the best pinks, 
yellows, whites, purples, etc. 





Those entered included several of my 
choice Primulinus varieties which can- 
not be beaten. The demand for them is 
steadily increasing on account of their 
graceful flowers and beautiful colors. 
Requests for catalogs will be filled later. 





Chautauqua Flowertfield Co. 


C, Zeestraten, Proprietor 
BEMUS POINT, - . NEW YORK 


























it carefully and compared it with your catalogue talk which re- 
others. I am simply bewildered flects | your personality on every 
with the long lists and elaborate page.” 


25¢ AND WORTH IT. 


My Iris catalogue will be sent to you for 25c, which can be de- 
ducted from the first order sent in. Do not let 25c stand in the way 
of you possessing the original candid catalogue, with a personal 
touch and the most illuminating Iris catalogue of today. Bargain 
price list of Iris is free. 

THE LAST WORD. 

My revised cultural instructions are rules for planting and 
future care of the Bearded Iris. Advice how to combat the Iris rot 
is right up to the minute. Ten times as much advice and sug- 
gestions are given about Iris culture than others do. Free with Iris 
orders. Sent to all for a stamp who have purchased Irises of me in 
the years gone by. Price 25c to all others. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


My price list of Peonies is free. Varieties are scored up 
according to my own estimate of their quality. Underrated 
varieties are rated nearer to their real quality, while over- 
rated sorts are reduced down to where they more nearly belong. 


H. W. Groschner, Napoleon, Ohio 


Landscape Gardener and Horticulturist. Specialist Grower of fine and 
extra fine Irises, Peonies and Hardy Chrysanthemums. 


United Bulb Gompany 








Leading Growers of 
Commercial and Choice 


GLADIOLI 








Mount Clemens, - - Mich. 





























COLD STORAGE 


for Nurserymen, Florists, Seedsmen and Fruit Growers 


The Cooper Brine System 


Write for particulars, stating goods i d in and cap 
MADISON COOPER COMPANY 




























Refrige: Engin d 
132 Court St. —  _—e“_" OO. - 











The Home of “True” Gladioli 


P. VOS & SON 


Gladiolus Specialists 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Wholesale catalog ready for distri- 
bution. Write for copy 
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THE AMERICAN GLADIOLUS SOCIETY <se- 


Organized in 1910 and has held annual flower exhibitions since that date. It has 
done much to further the welfare of the Gladiolus as a flower, i poe its nom- 
enclature, test new varieties, study diseases, and introduce it tothe public. __ 
All members enjoy attending the annual shows and meeting other enthusiastic 
growers. As a lover and grower of the Gladiolus, the most beautiful flower 
= te — you should join the Society and assist in the good work which 
The annual dues are only $2.00, which includes a copy of THE FLOWER GROWER 
during your membership. 

Send your annual dues, $2.00, (there is no jnitiation fee) to 


David Tyndall, Sec’y, Brockton, Mass. 


Sharon Gladioli Gardens 


Growers of Choice Gladioli 
Wholesale and Retail List on Application 


Sharon - - - Massachusetts 




































Gladiolus Bulbs! 


Young Bulbs 1 to 1% in. for Delivery This Month 


Doz. 100 
TEST OCR Sa 35 $2.50 
ae 30 2.00 
EEE TIE I 35 2.25 
EI as a 35 2.50 
I a ge ec 30 2.00 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton_._....______._____ 35 2.50 
sr 35 2.50 
pe I 3 te on eee 50 3.50 
SEIS 35 2.50 
. 0 2 DS ere: 50 3.50 
3 at doz, rate, 25 at the 100 price, delivered in the 4th zone 
GEO.HALL, - Adelphia, N. J. 











| Pulverized (a : 


Don’t Plant Bulbs 


or do any Fall planting of lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees or 
fruit until you have made your soil rich and fertile with 


Wizard Brand 












= (WaannS 


— 
PULVERIZED 


a Sheep Manure 


Sheep Manure —' 





Wonderful blooms in early Spring together with 
rich ~— foliage and a beautiful turf will pay hand- 
somely for proper gag of your soil with this 
unequaled natural fertilizer; effectively sterilized, 
dependable, convenient. 


A Whole Wagon Load of Manure in a Bag 


Insist on WIZARD BRAND at your seed store or 
write us direct for full information. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE COMPANY 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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LILYWHITE! 












Vigorous 


Awarded First Prize in White Class at the big 


Prolific 


Boston Giadiolus Show, August, 1920 


Healthy 








Lilywhite has this year again demonstrated its special fitness as an early 
florist variety. No other variety seems to fill the want in the white class 
like Lilywhite during the early season. 

Our stock is now complete and those wanting blooming sizes should order 


promptly. Prices have again been reduced this year, and we quote as 
follows : 
Size No. 1, 3 i ant ale $15.00 per 100 
" ese | ees 10.60 per 100 
wae Sat | (Ue eee 8.00 per 100 
ss 4, (ly | ae 6.00 per 100 
ee =< eee 5.00 per .100 
m A®@. in. to ae i ae 3.00 per 100 
EE a ee ae 4.00 per 1000 


Sound Bulblets of Mrs. Dr. Norton 


Introducer’s pure stock $5.00 per 1000 


5 per cent off for cash with order. Special discount on large quantities. 





e Growers send for trade list of rare and fine varieties. 
planting stock list of new kinds. 


H. E. MEADER 


Gladiolus Specialist DOVER, N. H. 
Wholesale and Retail 


Get my 
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Movilla Peonies 


are in a class by themeelves. They are grown and 
cultivated under most up-to-date conditions and are un- 
surpassed for vigor and freedom of bloom. 








Awarded Gold and Silver Medals by 
AMERICAN PEONY SOCIETY 





Permanent embossed metal labels are furnished free with 
every variety. 

Send 30c. for descriptive catalogue, with symposium rat- 
ings, or send a postal card for free price list. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 
James Boyd John C. Wister 
Haverford, Pa. 








You will find our catalog describing our preh ive 
-.Pplantings of interest. 


Qarence W. HubbarD 


OWER OF 


de PEONIES & IRISES A 


6144 Lakewood Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 























IRIS and PEONIES 


If you want them when you want them try us. 
We dig the day the order is received and ship the 
same day or the next. 


GEN. N. SMITH, WELLESLEY HILIS, 82, MASS. 











FRYER’S HARDY PERENNIALS 


For twenty-five years I have pleaded the cause of the 
old-fashioned hardy plant. Even so, my collection is not as 
extensive as some for the simple reason that absolute hardi- 
ness was made the first requisite. 

DELPHINIUMS, Iris, PHLOX, Peonies 

I offer enough to make a choice interesting without 
making the lists confusing. I will vouch for the behavior in 
your garden of any I offer. 

Free Catalogue 
yours for the asking. Let it acquaint you with one of the 
most extensive stocks of real hardy plants offered in the 
country. I grow a very select list of Gladioli. If interested 
don’t fail to write me. 


Willis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 








CEDAR HILL NURSERY 
BROOKVILLE 


New York 





LILACS—PEONIES—IRIS—PHLOX 


Fine Lilacs on their own roots, splendid kinds 
4 ft. to 44 ft. Our selection. 


12 for $15.00 100 for $100.00 


T. A. Havemeyer Albert Ladohny, Mgr. 
NO CATALOGUE 




















We have nice healthy stocks of the following 


BEST NEW AND RARE GLADIOLI 





PLEASE ASK FOR PRICES 





Brilliant Liss 

Duchess of Wellington Lovefire 

Flora Madam Treub 
Germa Majestic 

Golden Measure Obelisque 
Hohenstaufer Odin 

Imperator Parliament 
Jacoba Van Beieren Pride of Hillegom 
L’Immaculee Queen Wilhelmine 


Le Marechal Foch Red Canna 


The Following 
Best Blues : 

Rose Pearl 
Rubini Ali 
Sapho Catharina 
Sydonia Corrie 
Vesuvius Electric 
White Giant Hubertus 
Yellow Standard La Nuit 
Prim. Scarletta Nora 
Prim. Souvenir Rev. Ewbank 





Apply to J. HEEMSKERK 


(Gladiolus Specialist) 


Care P. van Deursen, 





Sassenheim, Holland 






















DERBY GARDENS GLADIOLI 


LIST ON APPLICATION WHOLESALE. RETAIL 
Narcissus Princeps, Early Trumpet Daffodil, 50c. per doz., $2.50 per 100 


prepaid 


Emperor 60c. per doz., $2.75 per 100, prepaid. ; 
Poeticus Single or Plena, 50c. per doz., $2.50 per 100, prepaid. ; 
Poeticus Plena Alba, Ist size, $20.00 per 1,000, 2nd size, $10.00, and 3d size 





fox growing on or naturalizing, $5.00 per 1,000. Buyers to pay express on the 
1,000 offers. 


500 at 1,000 rate. 


JOHN H. UMPLEBY, - LAKE VIEW, N. Y. 


Ghe Flower Grower 
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Gladvista Gardens Gladioli | 








“EXTRA 


QUALITY” Young Bulbs 









“Young Bulbs” of the best new varieties. Golden Measure, Crimson Glow, 
Mrs. Dr. Norton, E. Kirtland, Loui i 


ise, Maine, Majestic, R. Diener, Purple 


Glory, etc., about 100 select varieties. Let us put your name on our mailing 
list. We will quote prices for fall delivery. ol 


e and retail. 


F. C. HORNBERGER, Hamburg, N.Y. 











— 


| Order Yours Today 





Fine mixed double Hollyhock plants, fine large plants, 
dozen prepaid, $1.25. Large plants Gaillardia, dozen 90c. 
Mixed Canterbury Bells, large, $1.25. 


Exhibition Hyacinths, any color, $1.50 


This box of twelve very choice Gladiolus bulbs mailed 
to any address (value $1.25) for $1.00- three sets for $2.75: 
America, Arizona, Francis King, Ida Van, War, Scarsdale, 
Peace, Lilywhite, Pendleton, Niagara, Loveliness, Bordeaux. 





P. L. WARD, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 






































PEONIES, IRIS, PHLOX 


Are You on the Market for Nursery 
Stock to the Amount of $10 or More? 


If you are, it will pay you to send 
us one dollar for a Farr catalog, 
whether you buy from us or not. 


If you buy from us, to the amount 
of $10 or more, the dollar you sent us 
is credited to your account. 

After you are a customer you will 
receive copies of future editions, with- 
out charge. 

You should understand the above 
restriction to be directly beneficial to 
our regular customers. Become one. 

Some people in your neighbor- 
hood have a Farr catalog. Ask them. 


“ Better plants by Farr.” 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomnissing Nurseries Co. 
121 Garfield Avenue 
WYOMISSING, - . Pennsylvania 























Tulip Bulbs 
Now Ready! 


Pacific Coast Grown-—In many respects 
superior to the late arriving Holland bulbs 











Single Early Tulips ( Superfine Standard 


Cottage May Flower- Mixture 
ing Tulips $2.50 per 100 
Darwin Tulips $20 per M. 


Good, Sound, Plump, Flowering Buibs 


Send for list of all standard named varieties, 
by the dozen, hundred or thousand 





DELPHINIUMS—“ The Glory of Puget Sound” 
Strain of Delphiniums. The most wonder- 
ful strain of double Delphiniums. Flowers 
are marvelously beautiful and very large, 
the colors heavenly; you will be happy in 
possession of a few plants. Package of new 
seeds 25c. No plants to spare till Fall 1922. 
Send for circular. 


The Pudor Floral Farms 
Puyallup, Wash. 
































“MAIDEN’S BLUSH” 








Unquestionably the finest pink Gladiolus of Primulinus type; dainty and beautiful shade of soft pink, delicately 


shaded 


; large flowers set close and artistically on strong, straight, wiry stem, several open at one time. 


Most 


effective in the garden, splendid for forcing ; very decorative for cutting. 


Strong, Profuse Bloomer; Extraordinary Propagator 





We have been watchin 


this variety for three years; those who know us know that we are most critical 


when placing merit upon Gladioli. MAIDEN’S BLUSH is beyond criticism.—It is beautiful. 
See it now while it is in bloom; this is the time to order it. 
Our own stock—$12 per hundred—Fall or Spring delivery. Cash with order, please. 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, 


Inc., (Fiowerbulb Specialists ) 
522 Fifth Ave., New York City 


October, 1921 
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Our Wholesale List _ 


for 1921-22 will contain prices in quantity 


for bulbs of all sizes, also bulblets of A.P. BONVALLET & CO. 


Louise, Golden Measure, Le Marechal 











Foch, Alice Tiplady, Lilywhite, Miss Gladiolus Specialists 
Helen Franklin, Crimson Glow, Mrs. Dr. 
Norton, Herada, Evelyn Kirtland, Myrtle, Wichert, ° . Illinois 


Europa, Prince of Wales, Farie, and 

many other choice varieties as well as 

most of the popular commercial ones: 
Our retail list will contain many varie- 





We specialize in varieties of Gladio- 


ties which we have never listed before. If lus bulbs that are the best for the 
your name is not already on our mailing cut flower trade and have a nice lot 
list, send it in stating which list you de- of such varieties as Chicago White, 
sire and receive along with it a colored Myrtle, Bouquet d’or, Fireking, 
-— of Louise. Princepine, Panama, Primulinus 
= now. Hybrids, etc., in all sizes to offer. 

M. F. & C. C. WRIGHT 














Sturgis, Michigan 


























Gladiolus List Now Ready 


Giving Wholesale Prices on the 


“BIG FOUR” 


Evelyn Kirtland Herada 
Bertrex Gretchen Zang 


and other Austin Originations 
Also Standard Varieties 























Note Our Special Offer of Peonies in September 
issue of The Flower Grower and send your order 











=| 


, EVELYN KIRTLAND quickly. 


~—_ ~~ + eopeenting boeth 
0 ike with ya' IcK, 0} e = 
ladiolus named for her = 12 VARIETIES OF IRISES FOR $1.00 = 


A. H. AUSTIN CO., Wayland, Ohio 
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G. D. Black & Son 
Quality Gladioli 


Small quantities of the best New Varieties. Also 
mixed and named varieties of bulblets by peck 
or bushel. Write for prices on anything you may 
need. Price list of over 50 best varieties on 
request. 





WHOLESALE RETAIL 


Albert Lea, Minn. Independence, lowa 

















NARCISSI 


Postpaid a B. 35 
Dez. 100 1000 
Emperor, Fine large Yellow_____- ‘. = $ 4.50 $ 
King Alfred, Very large Yellow 2.00 10.00 
Tresserve, Very large Yellow i 
Sulphur Pheonix, Double Near White.__. £ 2.00 15.00 
Sir Watkin, Splendid Yellow 4 3.00 
Yellow Trumpet, Mixed 50 3.00 25.00 
Olympia, Extra large Yellow , 
White Lady, Near White 50 3.00 
Paper Whites, 3.00 
These are all blooming size and nice bulbs. Never had better 
Gladioli than we are now digging. Ask for prices. 


Tait Bros. Company, - Brunswick, 








When you see a flower garden--think 
of Brunt’s Perennials 


PHLOX 


One of the most satisfactory and popular perennials 
chiefly because the large heads of blossoms are 
showy, especially when the plants are two or three 
years old, or when several plants are set near enough 
for a mass effect, and because they do not need much 
attention. 


We are going to give, this month, a collection of 
twelve plants, not identically alike, for 


$2.00 Prepaid 


and also include another perennial valued at 50c to 
$1.00. This is one of the best bargains we have 
offered this year, and will, no doubt, be popular. 
Send early. 


BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE, includes a unique de- 
scription and directions for the care of several varieties of 
perennials. Ask fora copy when you send for the above offer. 





Orchadotte Nurseries 
Box M WEST POINT, Montg. Co., PA. 
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cAnnouncing 


“The Gladiolus for Profit” 


Second Edition 


Bigger and better. Comments and descriptions of 
more than thirty-five of the latest and highest priced 
introductions of Kunderd, Kemp, Diener, Coleman, 
and others. There are a few diamonds among them, 
find them out now before everybody has stock. 
Besides the above the “Searchlight” is thrown on 
over 130 other standard varieties as retained from 
the first edition. 

This book is a gladiolus grower’s GOLD MINE. It 
teaches how to secure the HIGHEST POSSIBLE 
YIELD in BULBS, FLOWERS and DOLLARS per 
square foot of space. Also a chapter on dahhias 
worth alone the price of the book. 

First edition was sold out several months ago. Ihave 
HUNDREDS of letters of commendation from buyers 
from all over the world. 

More hard truths about the gladiolus are disclosed i in 
this book than a beginner could learn in five years’ 
time. 

Get your copy_ now, Price $1.00 postpaid. 

SPECIAL NOTICE:—All purchasers of the first edition 
can secure the new matter incorporated in this second 
edition as a supplement in pamphlet form at 50c. a copy. 
My HIGH MERIT LIST for 1921-22 of bulbs, planting stock 
and bulblets of the new and rare gladioli at BARGAIN prices 
is now ready. If not on my mailing list send your name for 
free copy. It is DIFFERENT. The best cut flower dahlias 
and some seed specialties are also quoted. 


RAYMOND M. CHAMPE 
WALLED LAKE, Oakland County, Michigan 




















GLADIOLI 


I hereby offer my entire stock of Gladioli for sale at re- 
duced prices. These bulbs are true to name, are first-class, 
and the larger sizes just the thing for forcing for early 
cutting by Florists. October is the best month for out-door 
planting in Southern California and Florida, to cut for 
Memorial Day. 


25,000 A No. 1 size America @ $12.50 per M. 
3,500 ‘‘Orchid’’ (see description below) _- — 
1,000 Autumn Queen o 
1,500 Francis King . 3 
5,000 Chicago White a 





All of the above are A No. 1 size bulbs. 


PLANTING STOCK 


5,000 No. 5 ‘*Orchid’’ @ $15.00 per M. 
75,000 No. 5 and 6 America —r 
5,000 No. 5and 6 F. King 
5,000 No. 5 and 6 Halley 
6,000 No. 5 and 6 Chicago White 


‘*Orchid’’ is one of Kunderd’s creations. I bought the 
entire stock of him when he first originated it, and own 
every bulb of it. It resembles the Chicago White in color, 
but is a far better white, and in every way superior to that 
popular variety, has a larger flower, is more vigorous in 
growth, and a far better bulblet maker. It is not more than 
five ym oh later. It will supplant Chicago White wherever * 
it is tri 


E. T. FLANAGAN 


R.R. No. 2, Box 417 San Gabriel, California 





October, 1921 














